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AESTRACT 

The validity of seven criteria utilized in 
conjuDCtion with personal interviews and School and College Ability 
lest scores in the selection of applicants for admission to four 
Allied Health programs was investigated* The independent predictor 
variables studied were high school grade point average (GPA) ^ the 
number of high school natural science courses taken, high school 
English grades^ high school natural science grades, high school 
■athematics grades, percentile rank in high school, and Hiani-Dade 
Ccmmurity College GPA at the time of selection into one of the 
programs. "^Subjects included all 91 students admitted (out of ^70 
applicants) for the fall term, 1S7a: 28 Dental Hygiene students, 23 
Medical Laboratory Technology students, 25 Medical Record Technology 
students, end IE Radiologic Technology students. All those admitted 
were f ull- tiiii<= student^ ected to have good potential for 
graduation within a r period. Dependent variables were final 

GPA, withdrawal and , ^ ^on ftom each of the programs. Only three 
significant correlations »^-re found: Miami-Dade GPA at the time of 
selection for predicting final GPA in Dental Hygiene; high school 
grades in natural £:Cience for " predict ing graduation in Medical 
Laboratory Technology; and high school English grades in predicting 
graduation in Medical Laboratory Technology. (BB) 
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by 
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The pLirpobe of this research project was to assess the validity of the selection 
criteria of four Allied Health programs of the '.'^dical Center Campus of Miami- 
Dade Comtnunily College, Miami, Florida. The independent predictor variables 
studied were: high school grade point average, the number of high school natural 
science courses taken, high school English gradeir, high school grades in natural 
science, high school grades in mathematics, the percentile rank in high school and 
the Miami-Dade Community College grade point average at time of selection into 
one of the four programs. The dependent variables researched were final grade 
point average, withdrawal and graduation from each the programs. 

The hypotheses em.ployed to test the effectiveness of the four allied health 
selection predictor variables at the .05 probability .eve! were as follows: 

Hypothesis I t High school grade point averages are significant in predicting 
college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the four allied 
health programs. 
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Hy poihe'jib 2 : ^"'le ,'\j:-nbor of high ^c-'^co! Malural science courses cak^n :5 
significant in prediCtini^ coiie^e grade poini average, withrlravvai and 
graduaiior. from the four ilHed heal;h proprarnb. 

HvDothe:>i:> 3; H.^^ bchocrl i£ng!f.bh t^rado':. are oi^znif leant in predicting 
college grade point average, 'viihdrawal and graduation from the four allied 
health programs. 

Hypo I he sib Hi^^h sc^^iooi ?rade-j in naniral ';7ience are bi.e;nif i'-^ant in 

p'^edicting vcolle'^e grade point avera.^e. *A';thdra>val and iz,rad'jation from the 
four .aiiicd ivealtn prog'-iinb. 

Hypothesis 5 : High school grades in matherraticb ure significant in 
predicting college grade point average, v.'ithdravv3i and graduation from four 
allied health programs. 

Hyooihesis f> : The percentile rank earned in high school is significant in 
predicting college grade point average, withdrav/ai and graduation from the 
four aJlied health programs. 

Hypo t hesis 7 : The Miami-Dade Community College prior selection grade 
point averages are significanl. in predicting rrllt^i"^ rr • ^^ra^^- 
^ , .f) Jr - ^. . ^' a^'.o ..-m from the four aliiod health programs. 

The population studied was ninety-one entering students, Fall Term, 197^1 for the 
four allied i^eaith programs: tv/enty-eight Dental Hygiene students, twenty-three 
Medical Laboratory Technicians, twenty-five Medical Records Techrucians and 
fifteen Radiologic Technology studentis. The per-manent record files of the ninety- 

iv 



one studenti vvcre incM vidtjj'ly reNearched to coHecL tne da. a fro n th'^ students' 
high 5C^.col and college :rani.crlpt:i. 

Viultiple regression analvbis, btep^^'i^e ccrrelaticnb, predictor equation's and F tests 
vv'ere jsed to test t"^e nypraheses of the :jtudv. The new Statistic al Parka^^e for the 
Social Science's (SPSS'^ catalog procedure as described in the SPSS supplement 
ir.anual A-005-306, version 6.02 was usee to obtain a cornputer program to 
calculate stepv*r-ise correlations, standard error, standard deviation, range and F 
vaJues. Critical values of F were utilized to compute the level of significance of 
each independent variable to the dependent variables within each of the four allied 
.health prograrnb. 

Within the four programs, the seven hypotheses were rejected in all instances 

/ 

except the following: 

The Miami-Dade Community College Grade Point Average at tinie of 
selection proved significant at the .05 level for predicting the Dental 
Hygiene student's final college grade point average. 

High School C-ade earned in Natural Sciences proved to be si?n''^' ^^^nr a: 

• -v^-^l -n pf ' -r>,g gra . . the Weaiv^^i Laboratory Technology 

program. 

High School Engli:)h grade earned also proved to be significant at the .05 
level in predicting graduation from the Medical Laboratory Technology 
program. 

The results of this study were presented to the Campus Vicj President and 
the Campus Dean*.'^ Instructional Couricil (composed of the Deans of 



in^irj-rtion ir N'jrb.ng E'jucati^r^ Allied Heai'h Technologieb 3r,d ^::n?rgency 
ard Cri licai Carj To-' h^oiogieb) tor revie.v and di^cubbicr,. 

The fibiili.b of 'J:/.^ pro;:^ci bi.'"/:ort tr.e recornmend.i::on that the a!:ove three 
predictor V3r;ab''?^ be ii>e'J to •^^jpplemont the C'lrrcnt personal admiisions 
inte'vipv/^ .ipd te^t -core rcbulvs. The firnir.gs also ^'ioport tr.e recom- 
rrencation that additional re:>earch studies be undertaker to: 
Review the seven independent variables for tne fo'jr Allied Health Programs 
•or the erie'*ing clas-> of :he Fall Term ar^d \^^f>. 

Review other independent variables :or vaiidity as predicior^. of successful 
completion of Medical Center Ca'^npijs Allied Health Programs. Suggestions 
were age, sex, natural science course grades in colle^iie. number of 
mathematics courses taken, SCAT, SAT and ACT test scores. 

Study individual reasons given by students for withdrawal from tne four 
allied heallii programs. 

Review validity of p' ^ Vnis- 

Accomplish additional studies to study comparisons of groups of campus 
transfer st' 'dents selected and high school graduates se'e^:ted >new campus 
freshmen) for enrollment into an allied health progran^. 
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CHAPTER I 
^ INTRODiJCTION 

Background and Significance 

The problen of "ad."nib-^ion'^ ^^u*t^z^'^ iia a very fd/niliar one to bChooJs of the ''allied 
health pr:. s^=ioni». In the past decade, health-care re!a;od pr-)grams throughout 
the coun:r'- . *^ experienced * '^e common problem of a large -"umber of capable 
^pplicantb 3ting for limited openings (Chaisson, 1976). High enroilmeht 

demands, \:\: :ted instructional bp^ces, and the high cost ot ■programs have' forced 
many co:nmuni:y colleges to place stringent admission requirements on the 
lection, of students for certain aiiied health curricula such as Dental Hygiene, 
Medical Labo;:atory TechnoJogy, Nursing and Radiologic Te':hnolo^(Hinl:le, -197^). 
With recent research studies reporting \yitbdrawal rates of 50 percent, and higher 
for students enjcping community colleges (hstin, 1975), there is a necessitv for 
efficient rhethods for choosing future allied health professionals. 

The admissions selectTon process is a filtering system that is of general ^gnificance 
in deciding ^A'hat society nr^akes of its talenV^escurces. I.t is the particular concern 
of'^ree society provide the'opportunity for each individual to develop fully his 
own capacrties. (wi^g, 1971). It has been arguejd that' each member of society 
ideally should be helped to concentrate his efforts upon' the type of endeavor for 
which hi^ talent is the greatest, thus making tor maximum diversity in the 
activities pursued different individuals (^^'ing, 1971), . However, because of 
limited spaces available in^ health related educational programs, this cannot be 



achieved, it thereforr ^--'^nT admission predictors must be effective in 
identifying the taJen' .led health applicant. 

Selection lil+crs cor.., . ... , .uliege admissions criteria provic: rential 
accei,s to further educational opportunities. College and universities admissions 
practices influence the goals toward which pedagogy and curricula at earlier 
educational levels are aimed since earlier education inevitably molds itself in 
substantial degree toward maximizing the likelihood that students will receive the 
most favorable opportunities to obtain further educational advancement. Cognitive 
tests for selecting candidates for medical schools have proven to be effective in 
identifying the '^smart, achievement-oriented, rather aloof individual who knows 
how to get good grades." (Korman, 196S) 

The admissions process is basically an exclusionary rather than an inclusionary 
process, as it concerns itself with Separating the best applicants from the majority. 
But what disturbs many is whether the screening device keeps out the most 
dedicated individual while admitting the aggressive, science-oriented scholar 
(Chaisson, 1976), 

Another element on the scene of the admissions process is the -ever present 
watchful and threatening. eye of the legal system. The greatest pressure source for 
change in the last three years has been the laws. Litigation by students directed at 
institutions where they are attempting to enroll is becoming increasingly common. 
What this means for schools and colleges facing the problem of selecting limited 
numbers of students from an oversupply, is that the age of subjective decisions has 
come to an end. 

The precipitation of the legal issue in the admissions p:oce5S has ccme about 
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largely a result of the DeFunis vb Odegaard case, in Washington (197^) which was 
eventually heard by the Supremf^ Court. This case was of major significance in 
relation to dffirmati\ • .iction e ? a toward belev':ting minority students 

for medicine. The plainuff, a .ontriih . i'^ versity-t^f-JJt'ashington ji:^w-^chool 

.J 

applicant, alleged that minority students who were less qualified^than he were 
idmiUj^^ "f^e bdiis of race, thus constituting discrimination.^ The Supreme 

Court did not Jule on the case, judging it moot, as the student had be^sn admitted in 
1971 by coupr order and was near graduation. Since that case, 5everal)6imilar i^uits 
have been filed iij various parts of the country. These cases are b^ipg fojftowed 
closely by admissions officers in institutions of higher education where selective 
admissions criteria arc being utilized. 

It is very apparant that where there is an abundance of applicants for a limited 
number of educational seats, it is important that the admissions selection system 
utilized be valid in assuring that qualified^plicants will be accepted. The purpose 
of this study is to evaluate the admissions selection criteria as valid predictors of 
grade point average, withdrawal and graduation ^fr'om the four allied health 
programs of the Medical Center Campus of Miami-Dade Community College, 
Miami, Florida. The Medical Center Campus has a greater number of individuals 
applying for admission than can be accepted, therefore, accurate evaluations of 
student potential muht be made when selecting students for enrollment. In the Fall 
Term, 1976, Medical Center Campus applicants totaled 2,109 for 80 5 vacancies; 
300 applied to Dental Hygiene for 27 positions, 62 applied to Medical Laboratory 
Technology for k5 seats, applied for 2^ Medical ReCvords vacancies and sent in 
applications for 22 seats in the Radiologic Technology program. It has been 
claimed that ninety percent of the 118 accepted or 10<> people will graduate in th^ 
Summer Term, 1978. The same selection filters usod tor the class of 1976 were 
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also employed for the eiUering class of 197^. which was the population ihis project 
btudied. 

The Medical Cer^ ^ mpus of Miarr.i-Dade CommuX|ty College is the fourth and 
newest mer iU-campus organizational structure of the College. The 

College beg.; n in 19f0 with an enrollment of 1,^00 students. In 1965, 

the College was oiccredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 

The transition from a single campus to a multiple ca'mpus college occured in 1967 
when a second major center, the South Campus, was established. In 1973, the 
Downtown Campus facility was completed. Construction on the Medical Center 
Campus began in March* 1975 and will be^.ready for occupancy in May, 1977. 
Presently, the campus is operating at an interim location on the Mt. Sinai Hospital 
grounds, Miami Beach, Florida at '4320 North Bay Road. (Miami-Dade Community 
College Catalog, 1976) 

The Medical Center Campus is a speciality campus offering three, one year 
certificate programs and elevert, two year Associate in Science Degree programs. 
All of the programs are limited access curricula and have stipulated admissions 
criteria. 

The objective of this study was to carefully review and evaluate those admission 
predictors of the four allied health programs (Dental Hygiene, Medical Laboratory 
Technology, MediCal Records Technology and Radiologic Technology). Success is 
defined for purposes of this study as graduation from each of the programs. The 
valid predictors that were identified were recommended for retention in future 
selection of allied health applicants. The non-valid predictors were presented to 
the Dean's Council, chaired by the Vice President of the Campus, and change was 
recommended. 



S TATEMENT OF THE PRO BLEM 



The problem of this research project wab to determine ii the currently used 
selections criteria of four Allied Health Technology programs of the Miami«-Dade 
Community C '^^ee Medical Center Campus, Miai' Florida, are valid indicators of 



h'lCiviCual'^j idinment of As .i...: mi bci'^ncc degr V^'.ih mcreas'^d nc.^ ifr' 
for student seatjs in the allied health classes^ limited clinical facilities and 
laboratory space and with the delicate balance of job opportunities in the allied 
health fifelds, it is evident that there is a need for valid screening devices in the 

J 

selectiorjl of allied health students. 



This project was a statistical analysis utilizing correlations and regressions of 
multiple variables. The dependent variables were grade point average, withdrawal 
and graduation from each of the four allied health programs. The independent 



variables were the predictors or admissions criteria: high school grade point 
average, number of high school natural science courses, high school English grade, 
high school grade in natural science, high school grade in mathematics, percentile 
rank in high school graduating class and Miami-Dade grade point average prior to 
selection. The hypothesis of this study was that the selections criteria are 
predictors of grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from Miami-Dade 
Community College Medical Center Campus. 

The specific research questions of this study were: 

1. What is the relationship between a high school grade point average and 
grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the Medical 
Center Campus Allied Health programs? 



•'int's successfiil -Tirnpi 



the program and to predict the 



MAJOR ISSUES, RESEARCH QUESTIONS OR HYPOTHESIS 
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2. What ib the relationship between xho number of high school natural 
bCience courbCb taken and grade poirit average, withdrawal and 
graduation from the Medical Center Canipub Allied Health programs? 

3. What is the relationship betweef^ the high school English grade and 
grace poi r. average, withdrawal and graduation frcp the Wedical 

a:ir.)(js Allied H^^'^.'* ■ ■^^'ii^ 

^. What i'3 the relationship between the high achool grades in natural 
science and grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the 
Medical Center Campus Aihed Health programs? 

5. What is the relationship between high school grade in mathematics 
and grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the .Medical 
CePiter Campus Allied Health programs? 

6. What is the relationship between the graduating percentile rank in 
high school and grade poire average, withdrawal and graduation from 
the Medical Center Campus Allied Healtli programs? 

7. What is the relationship between Miami-Dade Community College 
grade point average prior to selection and grade point average, 
withdrawal and graduation from the Medical Center Campus Allied 
Health programs? 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The basic assumptions of this research study were that the seven independent 
variables are currently being utilized as admissions selection criteria at the Miami- 



Dade Comrru.r^.ily CvoUoj.^/.^ Medical CeNiter; that all aDplicantb to the health-care 
career progra 'Ob will be dedicated stiidents during their tvvo year tomjre: that the 
graduates of '-ach pro'gram meet the qualif icaiions for taking the reqiured National 
Certification or Slate Licensure exam inat ions; and that the Medical Center 
^Campus off<.TS each accepted student adequate personal and learning skill 
counseling to minimize withdrawals from each of the pro<^rams. 

LIMITATIONS 

The research design of this study has inherent limitations. Multiple regression 
analysis has certain weaknesses such as the instability of regression coefficients. 
When a variable is added to a regression equation, all the regression coefficients 
change. In addition, regression coeff iceients may change from sample to sample as 
a result of sampling fluctuations, especially when the independent variables are 
highly correlated. (Darlington, 196S). 

Another problem in multiple regression analysis is, as Kerlinger states, (1973, page 
77) ''the addition of variables to the regression equation results in decreasing 
prediction payoff. If all the independent variables in regression analysis were 
correlated zero, this principle would not be valid. The only condition for prediction 
for any variable or variables would be for the independent variables to be 

substantially correlated with the dependent variable. Unf ortunat^y, the reality is 

V 

that independen/ variables are usually correlated. Consequently, iriterpretation of 
regression analysis data is often complex, difficult, even misleading." 

The fact that the design is an vrx-post-facto model is a limitation. The investigator 
does not have direct control Qt the Independent variables hecause their 
manafestations have already occurred. The investigator cannot randomize and 
there is a risk of improper interpretation. 
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Thib w... ;vi!! only investigate four of ^he eleven health (:are pro^;rarnb offered at 
the Medical Center Campub culminating in an Aij.sociate in Science degree. No 
attempt is bein,^ made to b?udy the other beven academic programs because of the 
differences in educational objectives. The other seven programs cross the three 
academic areas of the Campus: Allied Health Technologiesv rimer^ency and 
C-'^l-?.] ^ Tec^ and Nursing Educalio; ■ o^'^-t 

chose to study programs under the direction of the Dean of Allied Health 
Technologies, The operational philosophv of the Allied Health Dean would prevail 
in these four programs. 

One of the admissions criteria not included in this study is the Florida Twelfth 
Grade placement examination results. Effective Fall Term, 1976, this exafnination 
was no longer be given in the state of Florida, However, this examination was used 
as a predictor in the Fall, 197^*, from which the population o. this study was drawn. 
Another selecting criteria not used was School and College Ability Test results 
because the student record fi!f?,s were not available from the North Campus testing 
office. Another limiting factor of this study is that the researcher has no campus 
authority to change any of the admissions criteria that are found to be invalid as 
predictors of graduation. The researcher will have to present the results to the 
Carnpus Vice President and the Deans' Instructional Council for review, discussion 
and possible change. 
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DULIMITATIO NS 

To robtrain from developing too global study, thib project did not study those 
factors which estabiish the liinitecj iioUment of Medical Center Campus as 
different from the other "open door" campi "^^ ^ . * 

' ar 'I'.^tj .';.uL.. . jc:lniology, L[::';;gency and Critical Care 

rechno!c:gy and Nursing Education. Each area is headed by an academic dean with 
different management techniques, each area is concerned with different health 
care educational objectives, each area has different admissions selection criteria, 
and each area attracts different student populations. The campus stresses close 
faculty-student relationships and a shared nv^ture of the learning process. All of 
the campus characteristics poini toward a clearly defined educational career goal, 
The \!edicdl Center Campus students are primarily behind-the-scene technicians: 
Dental Hygienists, Medical Records Technicians, Medical Laboratory Technicians 
and Radiologic Technicians; the Emergency and Critical Care Technology students 
are fire fighters, emergencfy rescue squad personnel, policemen and rt^gistered 
nurses (professionals already on-the-job in emergency related jobs); and the Nursing 
Education area students are science background, patient-care oriented students. 

A study specifically aimed toward the differences among the multicampus 
structure of MiamiDade Community College would be an interesting project, 
however, this study is targeted at the specific selection screens o: the limited 
enrollment campus within the *'open door" cornrriunity college district. ^ 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Following are the definitions of terms with which the-xeader rriay not be familiar: 
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Admission ; Admission to Miami-Dcrde Communitv Coileg^: is open lo; Hi;^h 
School gradii iie.s, inchjcin^ the < . ' ficates; 

i!l ' vner: colleges, 

ur.iverbitieb, aiid other post-secondary instifjtioni; foreign students 
with education equi/aiency to a United States secondary school 
education: other special categories. 

Admission to Allied Health Programs : Students are advised not to interpret accep- 
tance into Miymi-Dade Co/nmunity College as automatic eligibility to 
enter the Medical Center Campus programs. Each student who 
.applies receives the specific eligibility requirements from each 
re^tJ^tive chairperson. Final selection for placement is determined 
by selection committees comprised of departrriental chairpersons and 
faculty, student services administrators and Medical Center Campus' 
students- Notification of placement will be provided each applicant. 

Allied Health Student : A student accepted and enrolled into a Medical Center 
Campus generic program. 

Associate in Science Degree : This degree is awarded to students who successfully 
complete one of the occupaUional Education/Careers or Allied Health 
programs* These areas ofc/-6tudy are designed primarily to prepare 
students for immediate ^employment. The Associate in Science 
degree is awarded upon completion of an approved program of sixty 
or more academic credit hours in courses numbered iOO-299. 
Students must earn a 2.0 grade point average or better in the sixty, or 
more credits presented for graduation. ^ 



ill 
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C_amp'" .i;; Thi' pati ' -nen: dcbign consis- 

■f caifij' u.. ; .. . the leam conbi:>tb 

oi iMi* Cafnpiib \'ice Presicent: Hirector for CafT^pus Admini:5tration; 
Faculty Senate Pretiident; Student Congrebs President; Administrative 
Asbociate; Coordinator, Personnel and Budget Procedures; Dean of 
Inbtruccion, Allied Health Technologies; Dean of Instruction, 
Emergency and Critical Care Technologies; Dean of 'Instruction, 
Nursing Education; Director, Student Services; and the Director, 
Facilities Management. 

Dental Hygiene ; This program prepares graduates to become practicing mt^mbers 
of a denta! health team dedicated to helping individuals maintain oral 
health and prevent dental diseases and disorders. It is a tvvo year 
Associate in Science degree program. Students must pass a-licensure 
examination to provide patient treatment. 

Emergenc y and Crit ical Carq Technologies : This area consists of Emergency 
Medical Technology programs (two .one-term courses) for trained 
professional emergency personnel in Medical Technology (i.e., 
Firemen, Policemen) and Respiratory Therapy Technician and 
Technology programts. The technician is a one year (three term) 
certificate program that prepares the student to work as a 
^ respiratory therapy technician and the Technology program, prepares 

the student to serve as a qualified respiratory-therapist in a hospital 
■ or other health agency. Completion of both programs^ will qualify an 
individual to sit for a Certification Examination by the National 
Board for Respiratory Therapy. 
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'ime Stud<?nt: One orrolled for twelve credits or more in a sixteen-week term 



or i>L:< creditb or tnore in a .v.ix-woek term. 

Cirad_e Point Average: Each letter grade of the College^ grading './stem has a point 
value. A student determines the grade points for each course by 
multiplying the number of points his'^grade is Vv-orth times the number 
of credits the course carries: Thus a "B^' (^^oKh 3 points) in a 3 credit 
eour.->e is worth 9 grade points and an (worth '4 points) in the same 
3 credit course is worth 12 graae points. The ^rade point average is 
found by adding the total grade point values for all courses and 
dividing by the total number of credits attempted during the same 
period of lime. Used in screening applicants for Medical Center 
Campus Allied Health programs, 

0 ■ 

\V,Qical Laboratory TechnoloRv ^ This program seeks to fill a critical need on the 
health care delivery team by preparing the student to work under 
supervision in a hospital or private clinical laboratory. Satisfactory 
completion of the two year progr^am confers upon the student the 
Associate in Science degree and eligibility for Florida State Licensure^ 
and Registry with the American Society of Clinical Pathology, 

Medical Record Technology : This program provides the student with speciali2ed. 

skills in the management of medical records. Students who graduate 
are eligible to take the^^ational examination given by the American 
Medical Record Association, whereupon the student will become an 
accredited Record Technician. 
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N'ursinR Education : Ar:»sociate Degree Nursing is a two year program leading to an 
Associate in Science degree. Following satisfactory achievement on 
the state board examination, the graduate is licensed to practice as a 
registered nurse. Practicaj Nursing is a one-year certificate progrann 
that prepares a safe and effective practitic^.er for beginning levels of 
patient care- The curriculum prepares the graduate to write the 
State Board Examination. 

Personal Admissio n Interview : A pre-selection requirement of certain Medical 
Center Campus programs to assess potential student's goals and 
objectives. 

Radiolot^ic Technology : This program provides a broad base of education and 
~ performance based clinical experience in all technical aspects of 
work as a Radiologic Technologist. The graduate is eligible to take 
the registry examination of the American Registry of Radiologic 
Technologists. 

Transfer Student Transcript ; The transcripts from a previously attended college or 
university become part of the official student permanent record upon 
completion of evaluation ,of credit courses. Credit may be granted 
only for courses in which grades of *'D" or better have been earned. 
College courses completed more than ten years prior to the date of 
enrollment at Miami-Dade Community College may require validation 
by exammation. / 

PROCEOURSS AND ME THODOLOGY 

This research paper was an historical, statistical design using correlation and 
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multiple regression lechniqucb to dmermine the b^ucces'^ of t^lO four allied health 
program^' adn:b:sion^> criteria in predictirsg grad^ poir,' avcra>-e. <A,'iiKdrawal and 
graduation fro:p. -each. The slatisiical techniquei, ut:l;;iC(' rorreiated '.he predictor 
variahlcb (ihe independent); high schc.^1 grade point average, number of high sehoo! 
natural bcience courses, high 3cr^ool Engiibh grade, high school grade in natural 
science, high .>chool grade in mathernat: :b, percentile rai;k in high school gradu-- 
ating clabs and Miami-Dade prior selection grade point a\ -rage vviththe dependent 
yariabicb; grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the four Allied 
Health program's. The ad'nissions criteria re-si;lts ■vvil! be derived from individual 
applicants' transcripts located in their permanent record f:: The population to be 
studied was the ninety one hundred accepted applicants to the four allied health 
programs who entered in the Fall Term, i97'4, thereby allowing the researcher of 
this study to follow the progress of the students over a two year period to 
graduation, Summer Term, 1976. The data collected was shown to the Miarni-Dade 
Community College North Campus Research Education Specialist who assisted the 
researcher of this project in ob-aining correlation coefficients of variables, 
multiple regressions and predictor equations. 

IMPLICATIONS AND SIGNIFI CANCE 

In recent years, the number of persons being trained as allied health workers in the 
United States has tripled, and even this spectacular growth rate has failed to keep 
pace with the rising'demand (Hamburg, 197-!^). At the same time, new allied health 
specialists have been developed with increasingly complex and sophisticated 
technologies. These demands have rendered .traditional on-the-job trainini; 
inadequate, with the result that hundreds of academic programs for allied health 



personnel have been organized in technical schools, community colleges and 
universities (Hamburg, 197^), 

This increased dem^md for allied health technical studies has created a need for 
valid selection criteria in the admission of applicants to these lifnited enrollment 
prograins. The selection filters employed arc recognized as the screens that can 
pattern the profile of future allied health professionals. If the predictors being 
used are poor qualifiers for selecting dedicated and talented health- care 
individuals^, the results could be" devastating to the allied health fields. 

Admission requirements are very influential and importani tg the development and 
utilization of our human talent resources. The^!etrimental selection devj'^es result 
in poor product or, in this particular situation, poorly qualified health-care 
practitioners. The personnel of the Medical Center Campus of Miami-Oade 
Community College are quite conscious of the important product they are 
producing. Its selection filters are the primary basis for admitting health-care 
students. The graduate reflects on the initial practitioners entry selection criteria. 
If the criteria are invalid as predictors of graduation and grade point average, high^ 
attrition rates prevail, cost of instruction increases, teaching strategies and 
curriculum are erroneously studied and poor product results. It is significant that 
the Medical Center Campus develop and use valid predictors of success in selecting 
talent for its high demand, high cost and limited enrollment allied health technical 
programs. 

SETTING 

The Medical Center Campus is an innovative approach in a cornmiunity 
district for meeting the educational needs of students interested in health 'care 
curriculum programs. The campus is an attempt to unify the many allied health 



disciplines under one administrative roof. The Medical Center Campus currently 
offers the following allied health programs: 



1. Eleven Associate in Science Degree Programs (Two academic years): 

Dental Hygiene (Dental Hygienist) 

Electroencephalographic Technology 

Emergency amd Critical Care Technology 

Medical Laboratory Technology 

Medical Records Technology 

Mental' Health Technology 

Nursing Education 

Optometric Technician Sciences 

Physical Therapist Assistant Technology 

Radiologic Technology 

Respiratory Therapy Technology 

2. The campus additionally offers three, one year planned certificate programs: 

Operating Room Technology / 
Practical Nursing / 
Respiratory Therapy Technology Assistant /' 

/ 

3. The campus also offers four Special Service Programs ,(less than one 
academic year): 

>• Emergency Care for Emergency Room Nurses » 
Emergency Medical Technology ■ 

Operating Room Procedures for Graduating Registered Nurses 
Veterinary Assistant Service Courses 

'f. Also offered are Florida State Licensure Preparatory Programs: 

Continuing Education for Registered Nurses 
Nursing Home Administration 

5. Seminars and'Wcrkshops 

The Campus co-sponsors a variety of seminars and workshops in specialized 
areas. • ' 

Special Purpose Programs: ^ 

a. In-agency part-time Practical Nursing Program. ^ 

. • > This program is administeAi by the Medical Center Campus within 

the large rn^opolUan county hospital for employed nursing 

assistants 'desirous of becoming practical nurses. 
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b. Licenbure Practical Nursing to Registered Nur^e Transition Program. 
The transiiion program permits students v/hc are licensed practical 
nurses to complete the program for the Associate in Science Degree 
m Nursing in one calendar year . 

c. Preparation of Spanish Speaking Nurses for Florida Licensure. 

The Medical Center Campus has been requested by the Florida Board 
of Nursing to prepare qualified Spanish-speaking nurses for the Board 
of Nursing Licensure Examination. This fuil-time program which the 
participant can complete in one year or loss, depending on his/her 
qualifications, will accommodate approximately 300 nurses over the 
.next four years who qualify under the Citizens Licensure Act of 197^. 

d. One-Year Respiratory Therapy Technician Program. 

This program, requested by community hospitals, qualifies the 
graduate to sit for a national certification examination and, 
subsequently, provides the opportunity for the graduate to enter the 
two-year Respiratory Therapy Technologist program with an 
advanced standing. 

e. Associate Degree Nursing Course: Nursir.;^ Theory Laboratory I and 
II. 

These courses provide the nursing student with the opportunity, to 
seek additional assistance in completing the objectives of the nursing 
curriculum. The courses offer: 

I) an apprais^^ of each student's needs and expectations resulting 
in a contractual agreement specifying the student's goals and 
objectives; 
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2) a reinforcement of the inbtrucuon in basic nursing principles 
and skills; 

3) the provision of an accepting atmosphere which will facilitate 
the learning of students who are anxious and/or unsure about 
course responsibilities; and* , 

^) referral of students to college support services. 
Transi tional Program: Physician's* Assistant to Registered Nurse. 
This program provides the Physician's Assistant with the opportunity 
to com.plete the program for the Associate in Science Degree in 
Nursing in a 16-week term. An intensive schedule of classroom 
"discussion and clinical experience focuses on the nursing process. 
Students participate in selected experiences with generic nursing 
students. The graduate is eligible to take the 3oar,d of Nursing 
Licensure Exammation. 



CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 



Most allied health programb in the United States have a greater number of 
individuals applying for admission than can be accepted (Ballinger, 1976). Except 
for isolated regional instances of shortage of students, allied health programs 
throughout the country are oversubscribed and are feeling admissions pressures 
comparable to those of medical and dental schools. There are a number of 
plausible explanations for this state of affairs, but explanations are not solutions. 
The burden of selection of qualified students rests squarely on the schools 
(Hamburg, 197^). Heretofore, admissions criteria could be rather ill-defined, 
primarily subjective in nature, a'^.d only estimates of the applicant's potential. With 
increased pressure for schools to obtain equal access/equal opportunity, schools, 
tcdav, mta'St' be able to document their decision-making in this critical area. 
Accurate evaluations must, be made when selecting students for admission to allied 
hedith programs. 

Within rr.is chapter the issues are reviev/ed revolving around the dilemma of the 
admissions squeeze as it exists in the allied health educational institutions in the 
United States. The intent of the chapter is to provide the readers with a brief 
sketch of the historical development of the allied health field as it grew into the 
classification of occupational career choices. The chapter will also acquaint the 
readers with previous literature pertaining to the prediction of academic success in 
higher education. 

Investigators of recent studies have found that the wealth of information available 
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cn the prediciion of acaciemic succe-jb or acheivement is contracted by a relative 
void of information of the prediction of iuccesb within aiiied health (Angus, 1972). 
The r^^view of these previous bfjdies vvill borve t'^'o pijrroscs: (i) to examine 
pertinent literature to determine vvhat information rese-drohers have derived 
relative to predicting success in allied health programs and other educaxionaJ 
disciplines, and (2) to gam knowledge of the design of sim.ilar studies as well as the 
statistical analysis utilized m these studies. Additionally, tnis chrptcr discusses 
future trends which might assi.^t m impro.mg the acmissicns selection process. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT Or ALLIED HEALTH 

This past decace has witnessed the birth of a new academic administrative unit - 
the college of allied nealth professors (Ham.burg, 197^;). Beginning in the early 
sixties, when fewer than fifteen such entities could be identified, the number of 
allied health units has grown until today almost every major campus offers, under 
one title or another, a varied collection of allied health programs. As each of the 
categories in the allied health professions and services arose, almost always an 
evolutionary pattern occurred in which informal training of a bright, on-the-scene 
and available individual was replaced by an individual with more formalized on-the- 
job training. This occurrence was followed bv the establishment of an organization 
of those who had been trained for the specific role, then by the promulgation of 
more formalized training requirements, usually accompanied by the formation of 
some form of professional registry; then by pressures for increasing standards of 
education and training: and usually by an eventual shift of the training site from a 
clinical setting to an educational institution. This wa^ the natural historical cycle 
for the development of the allied health professions (McTernan, 1972). 
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Obvioubly, there wef? a number of reasons for the development of this new 
concept. SoTje of these we'-e altruistic and in the public ^ood, some selfish and in 
the interests of ine members cf the profesisonal or technical groups. Among the 
altruistic reasons ^vas the fact tnai some standardization of education/training 
programs for health workers ^ould help as'/jre a certain minimal standard of 
competence. The evolutionary process, in leading to standardization, inevitably 
gave structure and increased status to the present groups and protected trainees in 
approved programs from being exploited (McTernan, 1972). 

Alhed health professions constitute a significant number of persons who perform a 
wide range of functions in the delivery of health services. Allied health, in the 
broadest use of the term, co\'ers all professiop.al, technical, and supportive workers 
in patient care, public health, and health research, as well as personnel engaged in 
environmental health activities, Ailied Health workers in medical, dental and 
environmental health fields totaled ribout 925,000 in 1^70, and when added to the 
more than 1.2 million nursing auxiliaries - licensed practical nurses, nurses aides, 
orderlies, and attendants - made up more than half of all the 3.9 million persons 
employed in health occupations in that year (Pennell, 1971). 

The idea to educate these m.embcrs of the smaller health categories through shared 
and coordinated educational activities began In 1929 at St. Louis University where 
a program for training X-ray technicians was appended to the School of Nursing. 
Years later in 1950, Dean Wesley Hutchinson established the School of Allied 
Health Professions at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In 1957, the 
College of Health Related Professions was established at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, and the Division of Allied Health Sciences at Indiana University 
followed the next year. Deans Darrel J. Mase at Florida and Lynn Arbogast at 

Indiana, thus joined Dean Hutchinson as the pioneer group of allied health education 

\ 
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admini^tratorb. Until 1967, however, these earliest allied health units went their 
own ways and conduci*^d their own busines^j, largely without reference to one 
another (McT'?rnan, 1?72\ 

The Allied Health P^ofebi>lon Educaiionai Assistance Act was signed into law in 
1966, and on May 27, 1967 the Association of Schools of Ailied Health Professions 
was begun with Dr. Darrel 7. Mai^e elected as its first Presidcrt. In a sense, Allied 
Health as a definable area of prof us-jioMal interest, tracer its origin back to the 
first official meeting oi tne deans of thirteen, sch.ocis id-?nt;fying with the same 
genera! orientation toward allied health: St. Louis Un:vers;ty, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Florida, Indiana U'niversiiy, University of Illinois, 
Northeastern University, State University of New York at Buffalo, Boston 
University, Loma Linda University, Medical College of South Carolina, Ohio State 
University, Temple University and University of Kentucky. 

Almost one hut dred institutions (universities, colleges and community colleges) 
could be identified by early 1971 as having major interests in the allied health 
fields. Community Colleges acrobs the nation deserve much credit for their 
commitment and contributions to the allied health field; professional socities, too, 
for their pressure to increase valid education for their members. Commitment by 
colleges and the professional societies made the development ^f the allied health 
concept inevitable. Of crucial importance was the recognition of both the concept 
and the term "allied health" by the federal government which established the' 
Division of Allied Health Manpower as the chief instrument for the implementation 
of the Allied Health Professions Educational Assistance Act of 1966 and subsequent 
amendments (McTernan, 1972). 

The Miami-Dade Community College Board of Trustees in January 1972, with a 
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pronounced commitment toward its students and the health care community of 
South Florida, initiated proceedings for a rnulti-mlHion dollar Medical Center 
Campus to be constructed near the Dade County hospital complex. The purpose of 
the Medical Center wa:j to'provide a phybical facility for the instruction of" 1,S0Q to 
3,000 students in the allied health professions (Zabsky, 197i^). 

The history of the Medical Center began in 1966-1967 wher; the Allied Health 
programs ^vere developed as a Division -within North Campcs, Nursing Education, 
then underway for three years, was moved from the Technical Division into the new 
Division that same year. By 1970, the programs had grown from a unit employing 
largly part-time faculty to 5^2 students and faculty. Facilities for all classes 
and laboratories were borrowed and shared on North Campus with the clinics held 
in barracks. In 1971, the major portion of the programs were moved to the Fred 
Ascher Building on Miami Beach. Three programs and the Division Office remained 
on North Campus. When the Division was designated Campus Status in 197^, the 
administrative office moved to the Fred Ascher Building while the student services 
office and three programs remained on Norxh Campus. One section of nursing 
education continues at South Campus with program linkage with the Medical 
Center Campus. 

The Medical Center Campus is unlike the multi-purpo.se Campuses comprising the 
Community College District. The programming in the \^edical Center Campus 
must be an integral part of agencies external to the College. These agencies 
represent a component of curriculum which the College could not provide 
independently. Accordingly, the campus administration serves ^ the focus within 
the College struc^^re for maintaining the interrelationships with clinical agencies, 
other educational .institutions, legislative and credentialing activities, and with the 
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rnultipurpobe^'JTipuses in planning support prograrr^s fci health speciaiitieb. 

Each of the AbiiOCiale Degreeb and Certificate progra.'-p.b conbisls of technical- 
clinical courses, basic ^)C:ence and general education r:oijrses C^ab-^kv, l^T'U). Each 
of these programs is. limited to access, high cost ratiO, sperialitv- curricula with 
specific selection critieria for screening the many students applying for enrollment. 

Ongoing articulation between other campuses of tne College and the Medical 
Center Campus is maintained in order that the allied health student -vill receive 
the pertinent scientific bac!<grt)und as a basis for technica: st'-dies. The required 
bas^ science and general education courses are taj-h: by facultjr in their 
respecVve areas; e.g., biology is taught by a bioloj^is^i. The content of the biology 
course 'is based upon performance objectives as developed by faci:!:v m the various 
allied health fields in conjunction with the Department of Biology on another 
campus. A similar situation occurs in other academic areas in content 
determination of non-allied health courses. 

Each program in the Medical Center Campus requires th.K the student receive 
clinical expe-'iences of varying types and lengtl^ib bf^fore graduation. In two 
programs, the Optometric Technician and Dental Hygiene programs, the College 
established and is administering an operational clinic in each program in order .o 
assure each student appropriate clinical experiences. In the remaining allied health 
programs, over forty health agencies - hospitals, nursing homes, menial health 
facilities, public health facilities, etc. - are affiliated with the College by written ' 
contract in providing facilities for required clinical experiences. Before 
graduation, each student completes clinical experiences in a wide variety of 
institutions consistent with the objectives of the particular program in which the 
student is enrolled. 
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A county-\vi::e Occjpationa! PrograiTi Coordinating CoufKTil for Dade County Nab 
beej; established -vV'ith menberohip compobcd of occupalicnal profjram 
adminibtraiof b frorn Miaini-Dade Ccmrri'jniiy College and the extensi^'e county 
Board of Public Ipblruct.on vocational education bybterTi. The pr-iriary concern of 
the Council deals with decision-n^aking in the designation of responsibility for 
occupational prografnb in the county, 

Cor.biderable dibC':--bion ha-^ albo taken place -A-iih local and state\v'ide universities 
concerning the cocrdina:ed d-.^velopment ol allied health pro^ra^r^b. The Me^^al 
Center Cannpub i.^ continually btriving for improved articLiLiiion between two-year 
technology prografpb and allied health prcgrains at the baccalaureate level so that 
qualified :>tL:Gents can transfer to ihe university witliout loss of :;reviously earned 
credits. 

State-wide coUr.boration includes the coordination for the State-wide Common 
Course Designation and Numbering System Project of al! N'edical, Dentai, Allied 
Health and Veterinary Science Courses. This responsibiiiiv v/as designed by the 
Department of Education in 1974, 

The Medical Center Camous is quite conscious of the future of allied health and 
those individuals who are being selected as the future professionals. The campus as 
a whole is com.mitted to the health care practitioners and their educational 
training. Their success will determine the future of the carnpus. 

PREDICTIVE STUDIES REVIEWED 

Within this component of chapter two there is a review of the varied studies 
relating directly to the investigations of predictive criteria in the admissions 
selection process. The various papers illustr-^te the variety of methodologies 
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util'^d in de^jj^rmining vilid correlations between variables and educational 
achiev^menta/^ Thib review assisted the researcher in obtaining information from 
previoub Lnve.'>t;gators m predicting success in educational discipline^i and also aided 
hirr. in gaining knowledge ot the design of similar statistical sfjdi^s. 

In 1965, Lavin reviewed most of the research on academic and performance 
prediction and concluded that multivariate methods which employ multiple 
predictors and multiple regression analysis or discriminate analysis are essential 
for productive work in the area of predictive studies* 

The investii^ation of Dennibon (1971), Harding Cl97^). Munday and Hoyt (19S5), 
Rubin (1971),' and Thomas and Stanley (1969), support the use of ability testing, 
particularly of those purporting to identify verbal ability as the most valid 
predictors of college grades. Further support for testing k found in the report of 
Menacher, Paraskevopoulos, and Robinson (1971) who' studied nearly 600 students. 
They reported that very few freshmen from the top half of the high school class 
who had American College Testing Program Examination (ACT) composite scores 
of fifteen (15) or below, had clear status after one year of college. Astln (1971) 
found a positive correlation between high school grades and aptitude test scores 
and that a combination of both variables increased the correlation with freshmen 
grade point average. 

Hopper (1968) used multiple regression analysis and found that out of thirty-one 
variables, the student's high school grade for a specific subject area and his overall 
high school grade point average were valid predictors of first semester college 
grades. 

Rice (196S) found that the student's high school composite grade point average has 



le5>b relevance for predicting acadeTiic succesb than his perforrr.ance in specific 
bubject areas). Rice albo found, in his study oi the predictive validity of the 
Washington ?re--Collego Test (WPCT), that high schco! [English and nigh school 
Social Science has the highest correlation coeflirients while quanritive skills 
reflected consistently less relationship to academic success. In addition, he found 
that mechanical reasoning, spatial ^•^bii:ty, reading speed, age and sex had a very 
minirnai relationship to the criterion (grade point average on 16 introductory 
courses at Yakima Valley College). 'Vhen considered indivicuailv, these variables 
did not contribute a significant degree to the overall predictability of the '^'PCT. 

Miller (197'^) found from her study she could identify a number of successful 
prediction factors. Among these were the student's own estimate of the lowest 
grade the student would find acceptable in each of the courses enrolled in, several 
indices of creative thinking, ability, overall avei'age of high school grades, the 
student's parents' educational levels, SAT scores or Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Scores, the student's educational level before entering the nursing education 
program, a test anxiety measure, and being or not being on probation at the time 
the prediction was made. Miller felt these variables couid be assessed without 
great difficulty. Miller also concluded that the SAT and the Neison-Denny were 
about equally effective when added to a battery of predictors in a regression 
analysis. Miller stated that both added significant increments, especially in the 
prediction of the psychiatric and medical Nursing State Board examination scores. 
However, the Nelson-Denny might be preferred because it yields some diagnostic 
information about student's reading abilities which might be useful in a remedial 
program. ' 

Recent research studies (Willett, Riffel, Breen and. Dickson, 1971; Owen and Fe!d- 
husen, l^^l; Gusik and Harckham, 1973) have indicated that prediction formulas 
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can be developed to pro^:..: sfjct^nt perforrnarxe in boeciiir cD'^rh-cs, srade point 
averages, success or failure to graduaie and State Board Exarp.inaiion performance. 

Owen and Feldhusen (!97!) developed Tiultiple regression equations to predicx 
be'^ester grade point avera^^es tzr nursing sijdents. Th^y sjpgested that the use of 
high school -rades and one or tu ability measures pern-.it eccnomicai predictions 
of first sen^iester index. For p/edicting subsequent sernester averages, these 
authors suggested the use of'prior semester averages in combination with a reliable 
ability measure. 

Lynch (19^2) developed a precictive model that indicated one test, the School and 
College Aptitude Test (SCAT) which has been used by man/ com.munity colleges 
and technical institutes, was not as valid a predictor for entering college freshmen 
as was the College Qualification Te^t (COT). 

A report from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare Office of 
Education (1971) supports high school grade point averc.ges as tne best overall 
predictor of college grades for both minority and white freshmen. These same 
reports identified the Scholastic Aptitude Test - Verbal (SCATV) score to be a more 
consistent positive predictor for whites than minorities. Thomas. and Stanley (1969) 
reported that for blacks, test scores are better predictor^ of college grades than 
are high school grades. Cross (1971) reports her sum^nary of findings from seven 
studies which indicated that traditional admissions tests tend to predict college 
grades ecjually well for non-whites as for whites. 

Richards and Lut2 (1967) reported on a study which assessed the predictive validity 
of the American College Test (ACT). The study stated that ones non-academic 
achievement could-be predicted '»vith moderate success, since it appeared that non- 
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academic accomplibh.Tient 'xa^ independent cf academic potientiai and 
acheivernenl. 

Benjamin and Powel! (197]) found that a large number of stjdenis uiih high school 
achievement belo^v the recommended minimums for reg'jlar admission status were 
unsuccessful in achievir.g passing grades in college. Their studies support high 
school academic excellence as a prerequisite to college admission. Benjamin and 
Powell caution, howevf?r, against the prediction of college success solely on the 
basis of pur-eiy academic measures, as thirty-five percent (35%) of theliigTi ^Vi^k'* 
students succes:sfuliy completed their first semester in college ';v'ith at least a 2.0 
grade point average, 

Doebler (197G) and Nicholson (1971) reported thai a non-academic measure known 
as the Admission Index (AI). was developed as a part of the study at Brown 
University which attempted to d'^termine new success and adm.inissions criteria for 
r .^tentially successful "risks". The Admissions Index is comprised of ratings by high 
:hool counselors on academic success, personal promise and motivation. The AI 
leasures motivation, which Doebler (1970, page 2^) says, . . is more important 
than the test results". According to Nicholson (1971, page 8), the AI appears to be^ 
capable of "• . . aiscriminating between groups defined by academic achievement". 
It also has the "• . . ability to rank them identically to that of GPA for the first 
semester, the foresight of which the admissions officer does not possess". 

Also developed as part of Nicholson's" study on "academic risks" was an instrument 

called the Environmental Index (EI) which consists of quantified biographical 
» 

information, such as socio-economic background. The EI was validated, not only as 
an effective predictor of success in college, but also as a predictor of admission to 
graduate school "and of subsequent job success. There is seme indication that 



biographical data may be a more valid predictor than personality scales. This study 
established, that admissions officers or admissions committees could select 
successful btuder by combining da tV^ provided by traditional admissioos-'criteria 
with new, ''non-academic information provided by the Admission Index and 
Envircnmv ntal Index. n 

In 1976, Bailinger fell' the lack of scientific studies on predictive criteria for 
evaluating the potential of students in radiologic ^'^chniblogy warranted an 
investigation. During a ten year per^d student's wePe subjected to the American 
College Testing- (ACT) examinations. These scores were subsequently compared 
with the students' scores on exaiYiinations of the American Registry J^f Radiologic 
Technologists ahid high bchool grades in pertinent subjects, to see if any predictive 
factors were evidenced. The results showed significant correlation of some of 
these factors with the Registry ^score of sufficient statistical significance to 
warrant using them as a part of the process for selecting studfents for radiologic 
technology programs. * . ' 

The objectives of the study were to identify those predictors which were most 
closely related to success as measured by the total Reg^^try examination, Bailinger 
felt that the predictors identified in his study might^then be used when selecting 
students 'for admission into two-year radiologic technolo.gy educational programs 
across the United States. The predicjtors he evaluated included: rank in the high 
school graduating class, humber of riatural science courses taken in high school, 
number of mathematics courses taken in -high school, average earned high school 
English grade, average earned high school mathematics grade, average earned high 
school natural science grade, the four^ academic subjects and the comp'-'^ite score 
of the ACT test. \ 

i 
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Five important conclusions were reached as a result of this study: 

1) The major conclusion was that one couM predict student success on 
the Registry examinatioh by using: Rlp= Q.O^l? (high Scl^Qol %) + 
0.^251 (ACTe) plu;i 7.6230 formula with statistical sl^if jpance. 

2) The most significant predictor was the high school percentile rank 
which supports the theory that student motivation Is an important 
characteristic in determining success. 

3) The significance of success in English supports the opinion that a 
^successful radiologic technologist must accurately evaluate the 
physician's consultation request and perform the study to include the^ 
projections which best demonstrate the parts of interest. 

^) There resulted low correlations with the number of national science 
and mathematics courses taken. 

5) The predictive equation developed in this study is not recommended 
to be used as the only criteria in selecting radiologic technology, 
students. It was recommended however, that the formula be 
considered as one of several selection criteria. 

FUTURE TRENDS 

Predicting success in allied health curricula is a critical issue. There is no apparant 
method for assuring the most qualified and dedicated applicants will be accepted. 
Even the most prescient admissions criteria are bound to filter out potentially 
dedicated and capable candidates. Equally distressing -lo admissions committees 
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and allied health administrators is the admission of a student into a program he or 
she is not suited for. Shulman and Elstein (1971) have speculated that a random 
selection or lottery might be better used in our present circumstances. This would, 
according to them, at least insure that any selection errors were uni elated to any 
characteristics of the applicants or of the selectors, Shulman and Elstein have 
suggested that a random selection might be experimentally performed to obtain a 
segment of any entering class. Such a trial test could provide base line data 
against which to compare the effectiveness of selection procedures. 

There is speculation that computerized matching of applicants with schools will be 
the trend in the future. In 1972, Robert Wiseman, Ph.D,, outlined a computerbased 
technique for selecting caiididates. A multivariate formula was created as a device 
to insure fairness, informity and economy of committee time. ' The formula 
developed attempted to mimic committee action, using parameters commonly 
evaluated for each applicant. The squared parameters were weighed and summed 
according to committee philosophy. Other admissions committees 'could use the 
same formula by altering the weights of the variables to reflect the philbsophy of a 
particular selection committee. By combining data about students with the 
simulation model, computer selections could be made to correlate with the actual 
committee selections. While such computer simulation models helped interviewing 
committees . to select students in a manner that is in tune with the committee's 
philosophy, there is no evidence that such selection correlate to students' success 
(Weinberg, 1972). 

Health care schools are also looking at placing a greater emphasis on noncognitive 
characteristics of applicants. Schools are admitting applicants from the behavioral 
sciences with limited backgrounds in the sciences, but who have demonstrated 
competence in relating successfully v/ith other human beings. The well-rounded 

4.. 
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person is being S'>iected rather than the traditionally recruited science major 
(Chaisson, 1976), We can only speculate, as to whether such a recruitment 
philosophy will remain an oddity or whether it will function as a guide for future 
selection processes. No doubt its ultimate impact for change will depend upon the 
results of longitudinal research studies currently in progress which will provide 
some definitive daia on! the success of applicants in the field. 

The era of unvalidated decision-making in the admission of students to health 
professions* schogls appears to be at an end. Growing numbers of students with a 
heightened awareness of their legal rights who are challenging current admissions 
systems are forcing a greater precision in defining criterion measures for 
admission. The investigation of predictive admissions criteria is becoming more 
and more vital to the success of allied health institutions. 
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SUMMARY 

A brief sketch of the historical development of allied health, a review of selected 
research studies pertaining to predictors of academic achievement and a short look 
at future trends in the admissions selection process were presented in chapter two. 

The Selected research studies were reviewed to give indications as to the current 
status of selection predictors for admission proceedings in institutions of higher 
education in the United States. The review dealt with samples of predictive studies 
which were conducted relative to the prediction of college achievement and which 
Generally are relevant to this investigation. 

The review indicated that traditional measures such as the ACT, SAT, Nelson-. 
Denny Reading Test Scores and high school grade point averages provide varying 
degrees of reliance as predictors of success by being combined with other criteria. 
Some of the promising potential predictators are non-academic criteria which, 
when combined with traditional academic criteria, provide meaningful and useful 
predictors of success. These new criteria appear to warrant close study for 
possible adoption by admissions officers and selection committees. 

Hinkle and Houston (1976) have proposed a different approach for predicting 
academic success of selected students enrolled in a comprehensive community 
college. Hinkle and Houston contend thatiieither the classical statistical models 
nor the counselor-selection models have typically utilized all the information 
regarding a student. They felt there was a need for more efficient and effective 
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guidance-selection models. In this context, the Qayesian-type model was proposed 
because it utilized the strengths of both the classical statistical and the counselor- 
selection models. 

The Bayesian-type research design was presented as an effective model for 
estimating probabilities of program completion and predicting first quarter grade 
point average (GPA). Bayesian Model 1 - Estimating Probabilities of Program 
Completion, was developed from Bayes' formula with counselors input as prior 
probabilities and posterior probabilities of graduate status of the discriminate 
analysis function as likelihoods. The efficiencies of the Bayesian-type models were 
compared and evaluated in terms of two counselor selection models and two 
classical statistical models. 

The results of the study indicated that there were little differences in the 
prediction efficiencies of the three models in reducing the weighed average 
absolute-errors of the curricula investigated. Because several investigators 
(Nicholson, 1973 and Savicki and others, 1970) have noted that dropouts were not 
different from successful persisters on predicted GPA, the study concluded that 
there was a greater need to learn more about prediction of graduation from college 
as a criterion of college success rather than college CPA. This fact was coa:5idered 
especially true for allied health curricula because in most cases, graduation itself- is 
the key to entering the occupational fields. 



CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

The validity of selected variables as predictors of grade point average, withdrawal 
and graduation from four allied health programs at the Miami-Dade Community 
College Medical Center Campus, Miami, Florida were investigated in this study. 
The 4nve5tigator^ examined the predictor variables to assess the individual and 
combined effects in predicting graduation from Dental Hygiene, Medical Labora- 
tory Technology, Medical Records Technology and Radiologic Technology. 

The design and methodology employed in studying predictors of the four programs 
are discussed in this chapter. Focus is on the definition of the population, the 
procedures utilized to collect data and the research hypotheses that will be tested. 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The basic design of this study was a multiple regression analysis of the "ex post 
facto" mode as described by Kerlinger (1973). The purpose of this model was to 
study the effects of the independent predictor variables (high school grade, point 
average, number of high school natural science courses, high school English grade, 
high school grade in natural science, high school grade in mathematics, percentile 
rank in high school graduating class and Miami-Dade Community College grade 
point average prior to selection) on the dependent variables (grade point average, 
withdrawal or graduation from each of the four allied health programs) using 
principles of correlation and regression. Because this procedure has been used 
extensively in predictor research studies and has proven to be an effective model, 
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the r*?bearcher believed this type of design would be more appropriate than ^ ^uSlsl- 
experimentai approach buch as the Bayebian-type model (Hinkie, 1976). 

The babic idea of multiple regrebsion analysis is that variables X^, X^. . .X^ are 
used to predict Y. The method and calculations are accomplished in a manner to 
give the best prediction possible, given the correlations among the variables. In 
other words, instead of baying: If X, then Y, it is stated: If Xj, X2. . .X^, then Y, 
and the results of thte calculations tell us how valid the prediction is and 
approximately how much of the variance ot Y is accounted for by the best linear 
combination of the independent variables (Kerlinger, 1973). 

* 

Multiple regression analysis is the assessment of the influence of several variables 
on the criterion variable. An example of this type of procedure would be if a 
researcher wished to predict the achievement of student success on the State Board 
of Nursing Examination (Y), from variables such as the studenl^s ACT social science 
score (Xj) and the student's grade point ^v^rage in Nursing Theory Lab (X2). To 
determine correlations between these variables, the researcher would have to 
calculate deviation sCims of squares, the deviation cross products, the standard 
deviations and ihen the correlations among the three variables. These are the basic 
statistics that would be calculated for almost any set of data. With these 
calculations, the researcher could then concentrate on the fundamental prediction 
equation: 

Y^ = a Jc b, X, + b, X, 

11 K K 

The symbols mean: 

Y^ - predicted variable 
a - intercep and constant 
bj - regression coefficient 
Xj - independent variable 
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The intercept concept is the point where the regression intercepts the Y axi:>. It is 
calculated with the formula: 

a = y - bx 

The higher the correlation between predicted values of Y, the more accurate the 
predictions (Kerlinger, 1973). 

Linked to the basic prediction formula is the principle of least squares. The 
objective of the determination of the b*s in the prediction equation is to find those 
regression coefficient values that will minimize the sums of the squares of the 
residuals. The least squares principle is used to minimize the errors of prediction. 
In- multiple regression analysis one weights the individual independent variables so 
that the best prediction is possible under the conditions of the relations among the 
independent variables, and between the independent variables and the dependent 
variable (Kilmer, 1975). 

Also associated with multiple regression analysis is the index titled multiple 
correlation coefficient, R. This, index is the ordinary product-moment coefficient 
of correlation between 'the predicted values (Y^) and the observed values of Y. 
Kerlinger states (1973, page 616) . . the theory of multiple regression seems to be 
especially elegant when we- consider the m.ultiple correlation. coefficient. It is one 
of the links ch^t bind together the various aspects of multiple regression and 
analysis of variance." The multiple correlation coefficient is the highest" possible 
correlation between a least square linear composite of the independent variables 
and the observed dependent variable. 

Multiple regression analysis has proven to be very useful and practical in research 
studies of a predictive nature. As Kilmer states (1975, page 29) . .A noted 
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strength of multiple regression analysis is its yield of various statistics to be used 
in the interpretation of data, e.g.^ in measures of overall relation between the 
independent variables and the dependent variable, R"^ (an estimate of the 
proportion of variance accounted for by all the variables or any subset); regression 
coefficients; squared semipartial correlations and partial correlations." He also 
mentioned weakness in multiple regression analysis which he stated, if recognized, 
couid be compensated for. Kilmer stated (1975, page 29) . .In lieu of the 
indescriminate use of too many variables, factor analysis and theory could t)e used 
to reduce those weaknesses to a workable number. Factor analysis is a method for 
reducing a large number of variables to a smaller number of presumed underlying 
units called factors." 

Multiple regression analysis is an effective method for estimating the magnititude 
of different sources of influence on the dependent variable (Y). It tells how much 

of Y is presumably due to independent variables (X^, X^^). It gives some 

idea of the relative ajTiounis of influence of the X^s. And it furnishes tests of the 
statistical significance of combined influences of X's on Y and of the separate 
influence of each X. In short, multiple regression analysis is an efficient and 
powerful hypothesis - testing and inference - making technique (Kerlinger, 1973). 

POPULATION OF THE STUDY' 

The population of this study was the accepted applicants to the allied health 
programs who entered the MedicaTVenter Campus in the Fall Term, 197^. All of 
these students were high school graduates because each of the Medical Center 
Campus programs, in cornpliance with state and national registry boards, require 
high school graduation as a pre-requisite. All of the students were required .to 
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bubmit high bchooi transcripts as part of their pre-selection admissior^ packet. The 
retsults of the .students' high school grades, number of natural science courses, 
English grades, natural science grades, mathematics grades, percentile rank in high 
school and VUami-Dade Community College grade point average prior selection 
were used to determine the validity of the selection predictors -^i the four 
technical programs of chis study. 

Approximately four hundred and seventy (^70) applicants in August, li?^, applied 
to the Dental Hygiene, Medical Laboratory Technology, Medical Records 
Technology and Radiologic Technology programs. Ninely-One (91) were accepted 
and enrolled aii follows: 

/^?S* Dental Hygiene 

23 Medical Laboratory Technology 
25 Medical Records Technology 
15 Radiologic Technology 

Eleven percent (11%) of the population were male, eighty-nine percent (S9%) were 
female. Eleven percent (11%) were recent high school graduate? .(within 197^), 
three and 1/3 percent (3 1/396) were college transfer students and eighty-five and 
7/10 percent (35.7%) were Miami-Dade Community College continuing students. 
The mean age of the population was twenty six years. 

The total population was selected to enroll in the four programs as good potential 
applicants who were predicted to graduate from the four technical programs within 
a two year period (August 197^; to April 1976). All the students were enrolled as 
full-time Miami-Dade Community College students carrying the minimum twelve 
semester credit requirement and alf were pursuinj^ an Associate in Science degree 
at the Medical Center Campus of Miami-Dade Community College. 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 

To meabure the effectiveness of the seven independent variableii (high school grade 
point average, number of high school natural science courses, h-gh school Engllsli 
grades, high school grades in natural science, high school grades in mathematics, 
percentile rank in high school graduating, class and college grade point average) 
upon the dependent variables (grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from 
the four technical programs) within the Miami-Dade Community College Medical 
Center Campus, the .following procedures were used. Initially, the Dean of 
In.struction of the Allied Health Technology Programs was contacted. A meeting 
was scheduled with the investigator of this study,^epean and the Medical Center 
Campus Vice President to discuss methodology and collection of data procedures. 
It was decided upon conclusion of the meeting that the researcher 5hoi:ld 
individually contact the respective four department chairpersons for assistance in 
the data collection. Each chairperson was contacted and asked to provide a J^st of 
accepted applicant.i for the Fall Term, 197^. After compiling the list, the Miami- 
Dade Community College student numbers and the student names were submitted 
to the North Campus Records Department (Medical Center Campus student records 
at the time of writing of this project had not y^t been transferred to the new 
campus facility which was scheduled for occupancy in May, 1977) to obtain the 
individual student high school transcripts, applications for admission and permanent 
record file. Grade point averages, percentile rank, number ot natural science 
courses, withdrawals, high school and college graduation dates were deterTriined by 
lexamining Qach of the permanent records. 

This study reviewed the high school performance records and the Miami-Dade 
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Communiiy College grade poiiU average prior to selection and enrollment into tl^e 
four progrimb. These students who were accepted were se]ected by screening 
devices employed by t.^e four allied health pr-:;r;rams» 5ach student was considered 
a good pr-pspect to graduate from each of the Associate m Science degrees within 
the two year perioa. The filters used as selection predictors were considered valid 
in determining the graduation of each student. Withdrawal:- and incomplete course 
accomplishments were noted in the analysis of the data. 

Analysis of the finding:i are presented in chapter four of this study. The data are 
graphically depicted in tables. The tables are used to show correlation coeYf icients 
of variables, multiple regressions and predictor equations. The data collected will 
be shown to the Medical Centei' Campus Management Council for discussion, 
review and evaluation. The Miami-Dade Comaiunily College North Campus 
Education Research Specialist agreed to assist the researcher ;n the data analysis. 
He recommended the investigator review Norman N, N'ie's book, Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences , (SPSS) second ediiion. This SPSS was used to 
compute the data analysis. To assis't the researcher in handling the data, a chart 
was developed to organize and code the individual student information. The data 
collected were then placed on computer keypunch forms as follows: 

1. Student identification number ^ 

2. New Freshmen/Continuing/Transfer 

3. High school grade point average 

^. Number of high school natural sciences courses 

5. High school English grade 

6. High school grade in natural science 

7. Number of high school mathemotics courses 
*S." High school grade in mathematics ^ 

9. Percentile rank in high school graduating class 

10. Miami-Dade Community College prior grade point average, if 
applicable 

11. Progr^n 

12. Sex 

1.3. ^ Final Grade Point Average at Miam.i-Dade Comn^uni^i^ College 

Qraduate/N'on-Graduate/Continuind 
15. Age j . 
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The key punch formb w'ere submitted to the North Campus Computer Center for 
computer progrirnming and final analysis. 

HYPOTHESES 

The following hypotheses, concerning the students* academic performance in high 
school and college were tested in order to assess the effectiveness of the selection 
predictors of the four allied health programs (Dental Hygiene, Medical Laboratory 
Technology, Medical Records Technology, and Radiologic Technology) at the 
Medical Center Campus of Miami-Dade Community College. Signififtnce at the 
.05 probability level or less was used for rejecting the hypotheses. 



Hypothesis 1: 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 3: 



Hypothesis ^: 



Hypotheses 5: 



High school grade point averages are significant in predicting^ 
college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from 
the four allied health programs. 

Th.e number of high school natural science courses taken are 
significant in predicting college grade point average, 
withdrawal and graduation from the four allied health programs. 

/ High school English grades are significant in predicting coUege 
grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the* four 
allied health programs. 

High school grades in natural science are significant in 
predicting college grade point average, withdrawal and 
graduation from the four allied health programs. 

High school grades in mathematics are significant in predicting 
college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from 



four allied health programs. • 

Hypothesis 6; The percentile rank earned in high school is significant in 

predicting college grade point average, withdrawal and 
graduation from the four allied health programs. 

Hypothe'^is 7: The Miami-Dade Community College prior selection gradepoint 

averages are significant in predicting ccliege grade point 
average, withdrawal and graduation from the four allied health 
programs. 

SUMMARY 

Chapter three presented the research design, methodology, population, data 
collection procedures and research hypothesis for this investigation. The typical 
student under study is a female, approximately twenty six ye^-rs old, who was 
already enrolled at Miami-Dade Community College prior to acceptance into the 
Medical Center Campus. The design of this study is a multiple regression analysis 
mode! which is quiie effective in determining the influences of several variables 
upon one independent variable. 



CHAPTER a 
SUiMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The purpobe of this research project was to assess the validity of the selection 
criteria of four Allied Health programs of the Medical Center Campus of Miami- 
Dade Community College, Miami, Florida, The independent predictor variables 
studied were: high school grade point average, the number of high school natural 
science courses taken, high school English grades, nigh school grades in natural 
^cience, high school grades in mathematics, percentile rank in high school and the 
Miami-Dade Community College grade point average at time of selection into one 
of the four programs. The dependent variable5 researched were final grade point 
average, withdrawal and graduation from each of the programs. 

The hypotheses employed to test the effectiveness of the four allied health 
selection predictor variables at the .05 probability level were as follows: 

Kvpothesis 1: High school grade point averages are significant in predicting 
college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the four allied 
health programs. x 

Hypothesis 2 : The number of high school natural science courses taken are 
significant in predicting college grade point average, withdrawal and 
graduation. from the four allied health programs. 

Hypothesis . 3 : High school English grades are significant in predicting 
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college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the four allied 



health prograrnb. 




Hypothesis ^ ; High school grades in natural science are significant in 
predicting college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from the 
four allied health programs. 

Hypothesis High school grades in mathematics are significant in 

predictir.g college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from four 
allied health programs. 

Hypothesis 6 : The percentile rank earned in high school which is significant 
in predicting college grade point average, withdrawal and graduation from 
the four allied health programs. 

Hypothesis 7 ; The Miami-Dade Community College prior selection grade 
point averages are significant in predicting college grade point average, 
withdrawal and graduation from four allied health programs. 

The population studied was ninety-one entv ring students. Fall Term, 197'4 for the 
four allied health programs: twenty-eight Dental Hygiene students, twenty-three 
Medical Laboratory Technicians, twenty-five Medical Records Technicians and 
fifteen RadiolcTgic Technology students. The permanent record files of the ninety- 
one students were individually researched to collect me data frOm the student's 
high school and college transcripts. It is important to note that some transcripts 
were incomplete. 

Multiple regression analysis, stepwise correlations, predictor equations and F tests 
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were used in the anaiysib of the data. The new Stati stical Package for the Sociai 
Scienceb (SPSS) catalog procedure as described in the SPSS suppJement manual A- 
005-306, version 6.02 wa.-:) ubed tc obtain a computer program iq calculate stepwise 
correlations, multiple R, adjusted R square, standard error, analysis of variance, 
regression, residual, sum of the squares, mean squr.res, '.tar.dard deviation, range 
and F values. Critical values of F were utilized to compute the level of 
Significance of each independent variable to the dependent variables within each of 
the four allied health programs. It is important to note that there were not enough 
withdrawal cases within each Allied Health prograrr: to obtain sufficient F values 
for calculations. 

To obtain critical values of F, the degrees of freedom of each set of independent 
variables to the dependent variables --vithin the four programs were derived from 
the following formula: 

DF = _J where 

N-K-1 

N is the number of indi/iduais within the group, K is the number of variables in the 

predictor equation. Upon calculation of the degrees of freedom (DF), the critical 

value of F- was obtained from a matrix table using the numerator and denominator 

of each equation (i.e., DF := i r 1 = u,^^ 

23-7^1 20 

critical value of F at the .05 level or S.IO at the-.O! levei). 

The obtained F of a particular variable was significant if it was equal to or gre ater 
than the actual value of F taken from the table (Kerlinger, 1973). 

The data collected and the findings of the testpg of each l^ypotheses were 
separated in this chapter into the four allied health prc^ramis. A short paragraph 
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is Ubed to introduce the reader to the student group tnat was researched. 
Subsequent tables depict the summary findings of the stepwise correlations of 
independent variables to depend^int variables, grade point average and graduation. 
The third dependent variable was deleted because so few students witr^ . ew. 
•\dditionai tables are u^ed to describe student graduate an'j w::r;drawal profile 
infof-nation, T;-.e four allied health programb analyses findings are presented in Lhis 
order: Dental hiygiene, Medical Laboratory Technology, Medical Recorcs Technol- 
ogy and Radio[cp,ic Technology. 

DENTAL HYGIE NC 

In August 197^^ twenty-eight individuals were accepted and enrolled into the Miami- 
Dade Community College Medical Center Campus Denta' Hygiene program. Six of 
these students (21.^^%) were new college freshmen just having graduated high 
school, twenty (71,^f%) were Miami-Dade Comimunity College campus transfers and 
two people (7.1%) were external college transfers. All twenty-eight (lOO't)) were 
females with twenty-seven (96.^%) graduating and one (3.6%) having to withdraw. 
The mean age of the ^roup was twenty-three with the range from nineteen years to 

thirty-six. 1 

1 

Table 1 is used to describe the Dental Hygiene group with ihe mean, va'ianc^^^, 
standard deviation, m.inimum and maximum values of each of th| s^rven irdependent 
variables. 
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T.\BLE 1 

rjDENT I:J0EPEND£:J? variable ?E07 



N ^ 28 
Independent 
Var iables 



Mean 



High School Grade 
Point Average 

Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 

High School English 
Grade 

High School Grade in 
Natural Science 

High School Grade in 
Mathematics 

-Percentile Rank in 
High School 

MDCC GPA at time of 
Selection 



3.02 



2.22 



3.14 



,85 



2,73 



72.60 



3.13 



-•a nance 



0.20 



o.-;9 



0. 16 



0.30 



0.44 



459.33 



Standard 
Error 



0.C9 



0. 13 



0.08 



0.11 



0.13 



4.29 



0.16 



Standard 
Do via iiicn 



0.40 



0.55 



0.66 



21.43 



0.76 



Minimum M: 



2.15 



1. 00 



2.14 



1. 57 



1.33 



2.00 



1 .25 



3.00 



3 . S ^' 



3.\^6 



4.00 



84.00 



4.00 



The Dental Hygiene group had an average finaJ Wi^h school grade point average of 
3.02^ a mean of 2.22 natural science courses taken, a 3,1^ English grade average, a 
2.85 grade in high school natural science courses and a 2.73 grade in mathematics. 
The particular group completed high school with a mean percentile rank of 72.60 
and the group entered the Dental Hygiene program with an average VUami-Dade 
grade point average of 3. IS. 



To assess the validity of the Dental Hygiene group's academic performance as 
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selection predictorb cf grade point average, withdrawal or graduation from the 
allied heallh progr^i:;, -.r^e seven hypolheseb wert? tci^ied at the .0'> probability 
level. The resuHi were that hypoLhcbcs //2, /O, -^/'s and //6 were rejected 
and hypoih.ebeb //? wa^ not rejected. 

The rebultb bhow that the only significant precictor o: tmal roll-^c.-p ^rade ooint 
average ■>^'ab the Miami-Dade Com.m- .,ity College grade point average at time of 
selection* Table jfi^h used Jo Hlubtrate the results of the multiple regression 
analysib of t'^.e^ven independent variables to the dependent variable final grade 
point average for the Medical Center Campus Dental riygiene program* Statistics 
were not calculated to show significance rank order of the independent variables to 
the dependent vc^riable graduation because F levels were insufficient for calcula- 
tions,. Graduate student variable profile data is shown in table 3. 

Limited data were available for the one student who did not complete the Dental 
Hygiene program. Data ihat were accessible sho^^ved the student to be female, 
twenty-three years old with a N'iami-Dade Community College grade point average 
cf 3.00 at time of selecaon and a 2,9 3 CPA at tirn^ of withdrawal* 
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TABLE 2 
DtZSrPiL HYGI2NE 
Significance Ran:< Order of Independent Variables to CPA 



N 28 
Independent 
Variables 




MOCC Grade Point Average 
at Selection 


16.83* 


Percentile Rank in High 
School 


C .86 


High School Grade -in 
Natural Science 


1.40 


High School English Grade 


1.64 y 


High School Grade Point 
Average 


0.86 1 


Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


0.25 


High School Matheir.atics 
Grade 


0.06 



ERIC 



Critical Value of F:^*.35 

* .Significant variable at .05 leveL 

Note: The obtained F is significant at the .05 level if it is equ al to or greater than 
the critical value of F. 
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TABLE 3 
DENTAL HYGIE:^;E 
GRADUATE VARIABLE PROFILE 



N = 27 
Independent Variables 


Mean 


Var 


iance 


Standard 
Error 


Star.dard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Range 

Maximum 


High School Grade 
Point Average 


3-G2 


0 


.20 


0.09 


0.44 


2.15 


3.80 


Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


2.22 


0 


40 


0. 13 


0.70 


1.00 


3.00 


High School English 
Grade 


3.14 


0 


16 


0.C3 


0.40 


2.14 


3.84 


High School Grade in 
Natural Science 


2.65 


0 


.30 


0.11 


0.55 


i.57 


3.66 


High School Grade in 
. Mathematics 


2.73 


0 


.44 


0.13 

( 

\ 

^ 4.29 


0.66 


1.33 


4.00, ' 


Percentile Rank in 
High School 


72-60 


459 


.33 


21-43 


11.00 


98.00 


MDCC GPA at time of 
Selection 


3.18 


0 


.61 


0.17 


0.78 


1.25 


4.00 



This group had a mean high school grade point average of 3.02, th^y enrolled in 



approximately two natural bcience courbes, they earned an average'English grade of 
3rU, a 2. S3 grade in tNatural Science, they were at the 72.6 percentile of their 
. ..graduating clabs and they had an average grade point average of 3.18 upon 
acceptance into, the program. 
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M£01C-\L LABORATORY TECHNOLOCY 

Twenty-tnree :>tu:ients initially enrolled in :he \uan^.i-Dade (Zo'vrr/K.n:iy College 
Medical Comer Campus Medical Laboratory Technician pro:^^-am in August 1^7^. 
All twenty-three {iOO%) 'vere Miami-Dade Community College campus transfers. 
Three (13%) were male and twenty ($7%) were ren^ale- N'me (39.2%) completed the 
program and graduated in luly 1976, seven (30. ^S) arc stiM currently enrolled and 
seven (30.'^^) had to withdraw. The mean age of the gro':p was twenty--five with 
the ages ranging from twenty-one to forty-one- 

Table ^ is ubed to describe the Medical Laboratory Technology group in terms of 
the mean, variance, standard error, standard deviation, minimum and m.aximum 
values of the seven independent variables- 
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HEDZCM. L.\BOKATORY TECHNOLCGY STUDENT INDEPErJDErJT VAHIA3LE PROFILE 



U ^ 22 
Independent Variable 








Standard 


Standard 




Range 


High 


School Grade Point 
Average 


2.55 


0. 


23 


0.11 


0.53 


1.42 


3.50 


High 


School Natural 
Science Courses 


2. 50 


2. 


26 


0.32 


1.50 


1.00 


7.00 


High 


School English 
Grade 


2.82 


0. 


30 


0.12 


55 


1.50 


4.00 


High 


School Grade in 
Natural Science 


2.77 


0. 


32 


0.12 


0.56 


2. 00 


4.00 


High 


School Grade in 
Mathematics 


2.36 




40 


0.14 


0.54 


1.00 


4.00 


Percentile Rank in High 
School 


66.24 


447. 


29 


4.62 


21. 15 


6.00 


82.00 


MDCC 


GPA at time of 
Selection 


2*62 


0. 


71 


0.18 


0.84 


1.00 


4.00 



Thib group had a mean high school grade point average of 2.53, na,d an average of 
2.5 natural science courses taken, the group's mean English grade was 2.82, its 
natural science GPA was 2.77. The Medical Laboratory Technology's grade in 
mathematics \va-> 2.36 the group svas in the 66.2^ percentile of its high school and 
the mean Miarni-Dade GPA prior to selection was 2.62. 

To test the effectiveness of the Medical Laboratoiy group's above academic 
performance as selection predicto^s of final collog'.^ grar:e point average, 
withdrawal and graduation from the program, the seven hypotheses" were tested at 



the .05 probability leve:. 

The rebulti; were lha: all predictor variables were inbignificant in predicting the 
dependr-Tt variable fi-.al grade point average. T-.ert-.fore al! ^.vpotheses v^ere 
rejected. The multiple regres-sion anaiybis, hoH-wer, relating to the dependent 
variable graduation showed that the independent variable high school grade in 
natural science, -.vas 'nobt significant in predicting grad'jation followed by the 
students high school Englibn grade a^ the next nnobt significant variable. In this 
instance, hypotheses //3 and //^ were rejected in part. High school grades in natural 
science and in English proved to be valid predictors of gradi^alion from the Medical 
Laboratory Technology program. 

The following tables are used to dep:Ct the results of the stepwise correlations to 
the two dependent variables. Tables //5 and //6 are used to demonstrate degrees oi 
significance of each of the seven independent variables to the dependent variables 
final grade point average and graduation. 

Table //7 ib employed to illustrate the graduate student profile data and Table //S is 
utilized to depict the student withdrawal information. — 
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TABLE 5 

Medical Laboratory rechnoioqy 
Significance P.nr.K Cccer oi i^tlecoT^deiit Vari?.bl»^3 to G?A 



W = 23 

Independent: 
Var iaoles 



High School Grade m N'atirr^l '"'^"^^ 

Science ^ 0.53 

High School Gr^cc- Foin:: 

Average 2,17 

Percciitile Ra-iV. in High Scnool 1.60 

Nuniber of High School Natural 

Science Cours.?3 0.57 

High School English Grade 0.26 

MDCC Grade Point Average at 

Selection 0.13 

High School Mathematics Grade 0.12 



Critical Vaule of F:*.5^;. 

All independent variabieb were insigriifican.t at^the .05 level in predicting final ^rade 
point average. 



t . 
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TABLi: 6 

''^diccl Laboratory Technology 
Signiiicar.ee RanK Order cf Independent Variables zo Graduation 



N = 23 
independent 
Variables 



High Scncol Grade in Natu^ral 

Science 6.0C* 

High Scr.ool Erglisn Grade 4.54* 

High School xMathematics Grade 0.37 

MDCC Grade Point Average at 

ti:ne of .select ion 0.24 

Nun^ber of High School Science 

Courses 0.11 

High School Gr.jde Point 

Average 0.10 



Critical Vdi'je of F:^.^f9. 

* Significant variables .05 level. 

Percentile Rank in High S'choo! not in the predictor eqijation duf,' to insufficient 
toierajK^^- level for computation. 



/ 



Go 
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Ti\BLE 7 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
.Graduate Variable Profile 



N = 9 

Independ ent „y^riablcs 



Mean 



Var lance 



Standard 
Error 



Standard 
Deviation 



Range 
Minimum ^ Maximum 



High School Grade 

• Point Average 2.64 0.41 

Number of High achool 
Natural Science 

Courses / 2.40 3.53 

4igh Scnool Erytlish 

Grade / 2.71 0.57 

High Scho^ol Grade in 

Natural Science 2.99 0.50 

High School Grade in 

- Mathematics . 2.60 0.38 

Percentile Rank in 

High School 66,33 569.50 

MDCC GPA at time of 

Selection 2.76 0.33 



0.21 



0.63 



0.25 



0.24 



G.21 



£.00 



0.19 



0.64 



..98 



0.75 



0.71 



0.6: 



23.86 




1.42 



1.00 



1.50 



2.00 



2.00 



18.00 



1.55 



3.50 



7.00 



4.00 



4.00 



4.00 



94.00 



3.50 



The graduates of the Medical Laboratory Technology Program had an average high 
bch^ol grade point average of 2.6^, they enrolled in two natural science courses, 
their average English, Natural Science and Mathematics grades were 2.71, 2.99 and 
2.60. They graduated high school at the 66th percentile, and they entered Medical 
Laboratory Technology with a 2.76. 
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TABLE 3 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
Student withdrawal Student Variable Profile 



N = 7 

Independent Variables 


Mean 


Var iance 


Standard 
Error 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Range 

Maximum 


High School Grade Point 
Average 


2. 35 


0.24 


0.19 


0.49 


1.60 


2.88 


Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


Z • 4 J 


^ . 2y 


rt c, 
u . r> / 


1.^1 


1 . 00 


5 . 00 


High School English 
Grade 


2.75 


0.05 


0.08 


0.22 


2.50 


3.00 


High School Grade in 
'Natural Science 


2.79 


0.12 


0.13 


0.35 


2. 50 


3.50 


High School Grade in 
ftathematico 


2.15 


0.35i 


0.23 


0.^0 


1.50 


3.00 


Percentile Rank in High 
School 


63,33 


652.57 


10.43 


25.55 


13.00 


89.00 


MDCG GPA at tiint. of 
Selection 


2.99 


1.24 \ 


0.42 


1.11 


1.00 


4.00 



y The group's average high school grade point average was 2.35 with 2.^3 natural 
science courses taken. The students' Engii^jh grade was 2.75, the groups' natural 
science grade was 2.79. The groups' mean grade point average in high school math 
was 2.15, the group graduated high school within the 63.33 percentile rank and the 
Mianni-Dade CPA at time of selection was 2.99. 

As of the Fall Term 1976, seven students of the orignial twenty-three were still 
enrolled in the Medical Laboratory Technology program at the Medical Center 
Campu:;. 
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■ \ . , M E D [ C A L R E C O R D S • T E C H N O L O C. Y 

) ^ 

Twenty-five stud^ntb entered the Medical Records Technology program in the Fail 
Term, 197^^, Tw4ruy-four (96%) -vvere Miarru-Dade Comrrtuni ly College continuinj^ 
students and one (^%) was a college transfer st-jd -nt. All tweniy-iive were females 
with eighteen (72%) graduating and seven (23%^. v/ithdrawmg. The mean age of the 
group was thirty-one with the range being from twenty-five to sixty. 

The following table is used to show the variable profile data of thi..; group. 



TABLE 9 



Medical 


Records 


Technology 


Student Indepen 


dent Var iabj ^ 


: Profile 




N = 25 
Independent Var iablt^s 


Mean 


Var iance 


Standard 
Error 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Range 

Maximum 


High School GPA 


2.51 


0.42 


0.15 


0.65 


1.38 


3.32 


High School Natural 
Science Courses 


1.53 


0.26 


0.12 


0.51 


1.00 


2.00 


High School English 
Grade \ 


2.49 


0.45 


0.15 


0.67 


1.26 


3. 29 


High School Grade in 
Natural Science 


2.53 


0.63 


0.13 


0.,79 


1.00 


3.9 5 


High School Grade in 
Mathematics 


2.28 


0.55 


0.17 


0.74 


1.00 


3.57 


Percentile Rank in 
Hicfh School 


61.47 


745.15 


6.26 


0 


7. 00 


90,00 


MDCC C^PA at time of 
Selection 


2.86 


0.88 


0.19 


0.94 


1.00 


4.00 
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The mean high school CPA of thib particular group was 2.51, the average number of 
natural r.cience cour^eb taken 'va^ jnly, the average Engl'sh ^rade 2.;^9. The j^roups' 
mean grade in p.atu:-^; ^•':ience wai. 2,53, grade in f-nathetnaticb was 7.?S.' This group 
graduated from high sc.ool on the average within the f^l percentile and it entered 
the Medical Roccrdi> Technology program with an averii^e grade point average 2.86. 

To assess the above academic perforfnance as valid predictors of grade point 
average, withdrawal or graduation from the prugram, the seven hypotheses were 
tested at the .05 probability level. All hypotheses rejecter!. 

The following tables //lO and //II are employed to show liie resul:s of the multiple 
: egression correlations of the independent to the dependent variable Table //I 2 is 
utilized to-^-demonstrate the characteristics of the eighteen individuals who 
graduated from the MediCal Recor^^^^allied health program and Table //H shows the 
information relating to the seven who withdrew.. 



TABLE 10 
Medical Records Technology 
Significance Rank Order of Independent Variables to GPA 



N == 25 
Independent Variables 


F 


High School English Grado 


0.03 


Nuir.ber of High School 
Natural Scie^nce 
Courses 


2,25 


Grade Point Average at 
Selection 


2.45 


High School Grade Point 
Average 


0.86 ^ 


High School Grade in 
Natural Science 


0.09 V 


Percentile Rank in High 
School 


0.0' y 



Critical Value of Ft^.^l. 

All independent variables proved to be insignificant at the .05 level in predictory 
final grade point average. 

High School mathemalicb Grade not in the equation due to tolerance level 
insufficient for computation. 
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TABLE 11 
M--^'Ucal Records Technology 
Significance Rank Order of Independent Variables to Graduation 





N = .25 
Independent Variables 


F 


Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


0.50 


Percentile Rank in High 
School 


0.54 


High School Grade -in 
Natural Science 


0.08 


High School Grade Point 
Average 


0,05 



Criticai Value of F:;f.35. 

All independent variables pro\ to be insignificant at the .05 1 ivel in pr^^dicting 
graduation. 

High School Eoglibh grade. High ScMcol Mathematics grade and MDCC Grade Point 
Average at time of selection not included in the equation because of tolerance 
level insufficient for computations. 
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TABLE 12 
Medical Records Technology 
Graduate Variable Profile 



M = 18 
Independent Variables 


Mean 


Var iance 


Standard 
Error 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Range 

Maximum 


High Schcx>l Grade Point 
Average 


2.50 


0.47 


0.17 


0.6o 


1.38 


3. 32 


Number of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


1.50 


0.27 


0.13 


0. 52 


c 

1.00 


2.00 


Hioh School Enalish Graud- 


2.47 


0. 44 


0. 17 


0 . 67 


1 . 26 


3.25 


High School Grade in 
Natural Science 


2.51 


0.65 


0.20 


0.81 


1 .00 


3.85 


High Sciiool Grade in 
Mathematics 


2.25 


0.52 


0. 18 


D.72 


1.00 


3.57 


Peuentile Rank in High 
School 


61.81 


812-03 


7.12 


28.50 


10,00 


93.>)0 


TlDCC GPA--at time of 

Selection ^ 

y 


2.86 


0.59 


0.13 


0.77 


2.00 


4.00 



7^ 



The graduate:> of the Medical Records T^chi^ology group had an average high school 
grade point average of 2.50, the group enrolled in one natural science cour^e^ they 
earned a mean grade of 2.^7 in English, 2.51 in Natural Science and 2,25 in 
nriathematics, they graduated high school in i.he 61. SI percentile and had a 2.86 
grade p^^int average upon enrolling in the Medical Records pro^^arn. 
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TABLE 13 
Medical Records Technology 
Withdrawal Student Variable Profile 



N = 7 

Independent Variableis 


1 Mean 


Variance 


Standard 
Error 


Standard 
Deviation 


Range 
Minimum Maximum 


High Schcx)! Grade 
Point Average 


2.57 


0.24 


0.29 


0.49 


2.12 


3.10 


Hi^t? School Natural 
Scienr?e Courses 


2.67 


1.33 


0.67 " 


1.16 


2.00 


4.00 


High School English 
Grade 


- 2.58 


0.70 


0. 48 


0.84 


1.66 


3.29 


'High School Grade in 
'Natural Science 


2.65 


0.76 


0. 50 


0.87 


1.66 


3.30 ' 


High School Grade in 
Mathematics 


2.40 


0.99 


0.58 


1.00 


1.28 


3.13 


Percentile Rank in 
High School 


59.57 


610.33 


14.26 


24.71 


37.00 


86.00 


MDCC GPA at time of 
Selection 


2.38 


1.63 


0.51 


1.35 


1.00 


4.00 


The s«ven*s average high schoo' grade point average was 2.57, t 


:he group averaged 


two natur 


al science ccurses while 


accomplishing 


a mean grade 


of 2.67 


in natural 


bcienc.:^. 


The average 


English grade earned was 


2.53, the math grade 


2.^40. The 


b'^ven completed high 


school \vith 


in the percentile -59.67 and 


entered 


the allied 



health program with a 2.37 Miami-Dade grade point average. 
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RADIOLOGIC TECHNOL OGY 

Fifteen students entered the Radiologic Technology program in A;jgust, 197^. 
Eleven (^3.1%) \V(-re continuing Wiarni-Dade Comrrvjnitv College students and four 
(26.7%) were new college fre:ihrnen. Seven ('-^6.7%) >vere male and e'i^nt (.53.3%) 
v/ere female. Thirteen (36.7%) graduated while two (13.3%) withdrew from the 
program. The mean age of the group wab twe^nty-three with the range varying from 
a minimum of nineteen to a maximum of forty-thr::e. 

The following table //I^ is utilized to illustrate the Radiologic Technology student 
variable profile. 



TABLE 14 

Radiologic Technology Student Independent Variable- Prof ile 



N = 15 
Indr^pendent Variables 


Mean 


Variance 


Standard 
Error 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minimum 


Range 

Maximum 


High School GPA 


2. 43 


0.29 


0.14 


0-54 


1.58 


3.38 


High School Natural 
Science Courses 


1.92 


1.41 


0.33 


1.19 


1.00 


4.00 


High School English 
Grade 


2.61 


0.43 


0.17 


C.65 


1.25 


3.50 


Hi ghr School Grade in 
Natural Science 


2.37 


0.31 


0.16 


0.56 


1.33 


3.50 


High School Grade in 
Mat .latics 


2.21 


0.42 


0.17 


0.65 


1.00 


3.60 


Percentile Rank in 
High School 


60.53 


469.98 


5.60 


21.68 


IG.OC 


83.00 


MDCC GPA at time of 
Selection 


2.60 


0.63 


0.24 


0. 79 


1.50 


4.00 
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The average high bchool grade pcipt av-:iraRe for thib group was 2JtSj the nur^-^her o^" 
natural science courses taken 2 with a mean GPA earned of 2.37 within natural 
science. The t,rcL:pVs average English grade was 2.bl, its nnathermatics grade 2,2 L 
The majority of the group graduated high school within the 6C.33 percentile and the 
group had a mean MDCC grade point average of 2.6C upon entrance into the 
Radiologic program. 

The seven hypotheses tested all were rejected at the .05 pr^.^bability level. 

Tables if I 5 and u[f> are used to show the correlation between the independent and 
dependent \ ariables of this project. 

Table ft 17 is employed to illustrate the characteristics of the thirteen students who 
graduated and Table //IS ^hows withdrawal student information. 



TABLE 15 
Radiolofjic Technology 
Significance Rc.nr; Order of Independent: Variables to GPA 



N = 15 
Independent 

Variables . F 



High School Grade ia 
Natural Science 


0.03 


H 1 ah .^choTil C^r;\r?f-' Pnin** 

Average 


0.33 


MDCC Grade Point Average 
at Selection 


J 

0.34 


Hie:; School English 
Grade 


0.02 


Mumber of High School 
Natural Science 
Courses 


0.28 


High School Mathematics 
Grade 


0.30 


Percentile Rank in High . 
School 


0.17 



Cnt'cal Value of ?\5.'}3. 

All seven independent variables we- • insignificani" at the .C.^ level in predicting 
final grade point average. 
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TABLE IG 
ilADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY 
Significance Rank Order of Independent Variables to Grad-jation 



i 

I 



N ^ 15 
Independent 
Variables 



High School Grade Point 
Average 


1,58 




MDCC Grade Point Average 
at Selection 






Number of High School 

Natural Science CourseG 


0, 30 




High School Mathematics 
Grade 


1,04 . 




Percentile Rank in High 
School 


0.98 




High \school English Grade 


0,62 





tritical Value of F:5.32. 

All independent variabieb pro\'ed to be insignificant at the .05 level in predicting 
gi^aduation from the Radiologic Technology program. 

High School Grade in Nat'jral Science not included in the predictor equation 
because of insufficient tolerance for calculations. 
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RADIOLOGIC TECMNOr^A:? "v^ 





Graduate 


Varia 


ble Profile 










Independent Variables 


Mean 


Var 


iance 


Standar rl 
Error 


Standard 

Deviation 


Min 


Range 
i:nurn ' Maximum 


High School Grade Point 
Average 


2.55 


0 


. 27 


0.14 


• 

0.52 


i . 


67 ' 3.38 


Number of High School 

Natural Science Cojrsos 


2.00 


1 


.60 


0 . 38 


1.27 


i . 


00 4.00 


High School English Grade 


2.67 


0 


.43 


0.13 


0.65 


i. . 


25 3.50 


High School Grade in Natural 
Science 


2. 44 


0 


.26 


0.15 


0.5T . 


1. 


83 3.50 


High School Grade in 
Mathematics 


2.26 


0 


.47 


0-19 


0-69 


1. 


00 3.60 


Percentile Rank i*.i High 
School 


62.92 


464 


.41 


5.98 


21.55 


17. 


00 90.00 


MDCC GPA at time of 
Selection 


2.44 


0 


.51 


0.24 


0.71 


1. 


50 3-57 



The Radiologic Technology graduates had a 2.55 average high school grade point 
averag'^, they enrolled "in an average of two natural science courses, they had 
grades of 2.67, 2Ak and 2.27 respectively^ in English, Natural Science and 
Mathematics, They graduated high school in the ^^2.92 percentile rank and entered 
the allied health program with an averagt.-^ CPA of 2M^. 
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TABL 
:-lADI0LOGIC 


K 18 

TECHNOLOGY 












• 


Wi.ti" 


idrawal Student 


: V lable 


Profile 










N = 2 

Independent Variables 


Mean 


S 

7a r iance 


tandaid 
Error 


Standard 
Devi :i t ion 


Min 


Range 
imum Maximum 


High 


School Grade Point 
Average 


1.99 


0,34 


0.41 


0 . 58 


1. 


58 


2.40 


High 


S^?Hqo1 Natural 
•ScierK>e Courses 


r 

1. 50 


0.50 


0.50 


0.71 


j_ , 


00 


2.00 


High 


School SngS^i^h 
Grade \ 


- 2.13 


0.43 


0.47 


:.6 6 


1. 


71- 


2.64 


High 


School Grade in 
Natural Scieno?i 


1.96 


0.78 


0.63 


0.88 


1. 


33 


2.58 


High 


School Gra-Ie in 
Mathematics 


y 


0.02 


0-11 


0. 16 


1. 


78 


2.00 


Percentil^e Rank in 
High School 


t 

45.00 


450.00 


15.00 


21.21 


30. 


00 


60.00 


MDCC 


GPA- at time of 
Selection 


3.34 


0.33 


0.67 


0,94 


2 . 


67 


4.0C 



The two students who withdrew frorr, the Radiologic: Technology program were 
male and female with an average age of twenty-two. The two had an average high 
bchool grade point average of 1.99, both had taken one course in natural scier'»ce, 
their average Engilsh grade was 2. IS. The natural science grade ^nean was 1.96, 
the average mathematics grade 1. 89; they had an average CPA of 3.3^ upon 
entrance into the program and they compieted hif^h school in the percentile on 
the average. 
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SUMMARY 

The hypothes^^b of .hi-. rt^SCdrch btudy w^-^re ':oncernod vvitn asse^'oip;.; students' 
acaderric performance in high school and college aj> valid predictors o. final grade 
point average, withdrawal or graduation from four a!!:ec: health programs. The four 
programs vvere Dental Hygiene, Medical Laboratorv Technology^^.^edical Records 
Techi^ol'^gy and Radiologic Technology. All four CMrvicuia were located at the 
\;iaini-Dade Commur^ity College Medical Center Campus in M:arni, Florida. 

~J^|th:m the four programs, \Ue seven hypotheses were reje .ted in all instances 

except the foiio.wing: c 

* 

The Miami-Dade Community College Grade Point Average at time of 
selection proved significant at the .05 level for predicting the Dental 
Hygiene student's final college grade point average. 

High School Grade earned in Natural Sciences proved to be significant at the 
.05 level in predicting graduation from the \ledic:d Laboratory Technology 
program. 

High School English grade earned also proved to significant at the .05 
level in predicting graduation from the Medical Laboratory Technology 
program. 

For a summary profile of the re':ults of the four allied health^ programs, see Table 
19, App'=^ndix~A. ' 
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CHAPTER 5 

DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

DISCUSSION 

The Medical Center Carripub of Miarni-Dade Community Ccliego, Miami, Florida is 
a limir.ed access, boeciaiity carr.pub ihat-ijtUizes criterion rneabureb to select future 
allied health practitioners. The predictors that are e.T.plcyed are the seven 
independent variables studied by this project:, personal interviews, letters of 
recommendations and test scores on the School and College Ability Test (SCAT), 
These measures are used because of high enrollment demands, limited instructional 
spaces and the high costs of allied health programs. 

The purpose of this project \vas to evaluate the selection predictors of four allied 
health programs of the Medical Center Campus (Dental Hygiene, Medical 
Laboratory Technology, Medical Records Technolo'^y and Radiologic Technology). 
Seven predictors (independent variables) were correlated with three dependent 
variables and data were analyzed for each of the program 5. The students studied 
were the ninety-one tj).iering classmen of th' 197'^ term. 

Eighty-t.vo students, or 90% of the population studied, were campus transfer 
studeiUs within the college. This factor -eliminates those who during tKeir firsl 
year of college tend to withdraw. The campus transfer student usually has 
completed more than thirty hours of college semester credits and has proven 
his/her capability of completing college level course work. Although this project 

8'» . 
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prov^^'j cniy three ip.ciepcndent variableb :o •.:;;rii ■ icc-.ni ai the probabijly 
level, iht: ^,)v?:'r:i'l r':N:.i!ts o: the nunber .^raahjaie*. fro:n the ••.*>wr proji^rarnb 
b-jhbtantiat that the .^re'>e:\t :>.,iect:e-. j\ble':^^ are 's•^Z'\<:^■A■ Thib buccesb ib 
partially due to the hiv^hiv iriotivated arui niatiire college tranb>^r ot^jdent. 

Informaliop. tor thib pro'.eci vvab coilected from each of tne bt^dentS individual 
perrrianeni record fileb and biepwibo correlat;op.b and r^redi^^t ."^r eqii.iuonb '^'ere iibcd 
lo deter^^dne validity. The rebuild, of the ar^alvbib cf the hypoth'-^beb are ernploved 
'n thib chapter to ari^aer the rebearch quebtion.^ I'.bted in Chapter One. The 
anS'vers are then ubed to lorrriulate conclubionb and reeor.rp.endatiors for the 
Carnpub Vice Prebideni and Carnpub Dean'b Coun«^iI. The Vice Prebidenl, the Oean'b 
^OLincU, the facuity, btaff and btudefi-b are q^jite conbcioes of the impertance of a 
valid belect^o^ filtering b/bten-i in choosing the allied health profebbionalb of the 
future. 

Quebtion 1 : What is the relaticnbhips bet^^een a high school grade point 
averaj^e and grade point average, withdrawal and grriCLation from the 
Medical Center Campub Allied Health prograinb? 

Ab a result of th^ examination of high bchool grade point averages as predictors of 
final grade point average v/ithdrawal and graduation at the .05 probability level, it 
can be concluded that for the Medical Center Campus allied health programs 
(Dental Hygiene, Medical Laboratory Technology, Mcciict Records Technology and 
Radiologic Technology) that this particular variable, was not significant. This 
con<^Ubion agrees with Rice (1.968) who found that a student's high s<..iooi composite 
grade point average has less relevance for predicting academic success than a 
students' pcrformafice m specific subject areas. The conclusion, however, does not 
agree with the 1971 report from the Department of Health, Education and Weifare 
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Office vvSich M^pr;ort'-?d h:,^;h bchooi grade poin: averageb ab :he bebi ovoral! 
predictor of college gr.v::'.^b r'r- Djth rpinoriiy and while fre^-hn-en. Tr^.e rebultb are 
a!so .n : \i.:ri Hopper {[^f>:\) \v;:C foMn': cut c: :h.r:v-orie variables, 

ihe btuc;e:^t'b overall h^h ^^choc! grade rjoint o/erafte vvab a vcli j predictor of first 
Semester o:)lJe^^e grades. 

The ave: i^-^ '.i^h bchcoi .^r.ido po:ni av^^rJLg-:^ tor :hib st^rv v,'ere 2.^- :or Merfirc^l 
Laboratory Teohnolc^y g-aouate-^ and Z.B":' tor tho-.e ';v'^o wiihcircv. froi;i the 
program. The \iedical P:-.rd btudent gradua'cb ^^arn'"^.: a S.'^C which wa^ lower 
than the 2.?7 for those v/'^-o did not cornpiete ih^ program. The F^idi..io^i^ 
Technology bt'jdcfUb who completed t!^e pr-.:qram had earned a hip:' schooi grade 
point average of 2.5? whilr^ the non-praduateb earned a I. '^9, The differenceb of 
the graces between thr st^jdcnt grot.ipb (^^iraduateb and witlidrawalb) wiihin the 
program v;ere minirnaJ ^see- App^^ndix A). Thib n^dnim.n^ variance decreases the 
probahility of a positive correlation. 

Quc-btion 2: ^Vhat ib the relat'onbhips between ihc nunihcr of high schoc! 
naiura! bcierice courbCb taken ar.d grade point average, withdrawal and 
graduation fron^. the Med'ica' Cenr-"' Campus allied .ealth progran.ib'^ 

The rebultb o! ih:.b project indicated tiiOi :he variable, number of high school 
natural bciencc courbe.s taken, wa.^ inb;^nih'canl at the .03 probability level in 
predicting grade point average, withdrawal and graduation f^oin the four allied 
health programs of the Medical Center CanTipub. Balliri^^er \n 1^76 found the same 
conclui..*jiii> in hib study, whi< indicated low correlations of the number of natura\^ 
bcience courbes taken in predic mg btudentb pasbing a R^egistry Examination for 
Radiologic Technology. His findings --gree with the results of this project. 
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Q 'jest ion 3: 'A hal the re! ilionship bet^v?cn the high schcol Eri>jlish ,^rade 
a.nn ^rade point ^verri^.e, ■^vlthdr^^A.'a! an^ graduation f'-orn the Medical 
0 c n t ^ r a '"^ - ' ' ' 1 ' • ^ a ! i h z r o '-t a ' * • 

The high rjchooi En^li-Dh grades earned r-roved to he significant a: the ,0 5 probability 
level in predicting grao .vn the Medical Laboratory Te :nn.o!og; ''o^rafn 

(MLT). The av^irage Enj^ii .. ,^rade for the grad'ia' :ne \!LT program was 2.7 \ 
a: d tor the non-graduate. 2.7^. The dropouts nad a ^^i^^rer Enghbh i^rade point 
ave^'ai'e, but the rr:'olt:p''"* rog^obbion anaivbtiD proved the \^edira. Labc^ratory 
Technologjbt^' English grade to be a valid predictor of graduation. 

Thebe re$<*lts' agree with Rice vh-; in r^6S concluded froni his studv that high 
school English g^ade has a high correlation coefficient for predicting acaden'uc 
success. Hopper (I96S) al:>o found that a student's high h;Chool grade for a specific 
subject area was a valid predictor of first semester college ^r- >es. B^jl r ,7/o:t (1^76) 
-found success in his study in correlating English high schoc ^^rade^: \i)f p.>' ^'icting 
Radiologic Technology studenis pass a Regi^itrv Examination. The graduv. es within 
the Radiologic progrann of this study had an average English grade puint average of 
2.67 as connpared to tne non-graduates with a nean grade of 2.18 for high school 
English. 

Question ^: vVnat is the relr.tionship bet^vpen tl^e high school gfrades in 
natural science and grade point average, withdrawal and graduaticgn from the 
Medical Center Campus allied health programs? 

The nigh school grade e?rned in natural science proved to be significant at tlie .05 
level in predicling graduation from the Medical Laboratory Technology program. 
The grade earned for the grad^'^les of Medical Laboratory Technology was 2.99 and 
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2.79 :or ihe n.^n-^r^C'jatOD. The n^-jra. scie'-;ce high sc;-:oo: era^:e 'or the MLT 
^rjiduaiob \va^ :h-_^ hi^hesi e^.rnec: on^ ^'-.e lo.:r pro^re'ns. Dental Hy^ier.e 

Radiologic Tecrirologi'^ib. 2.^3. The :^ignobt :^rado e:irnod pr.y.-c^ to ^av? i^e most 
bignif i ■'p.nce in predicting ;irac:jaticn. 

CH^j2^aJ2IL__l' '^'■''-a' is t.'^e ^piati.^n^hipb bov.veen bchool grade in 

^natheM^atic:^ and i^:^ point averat;^. 'o--; tndra^A'ai a;^;: erad::a^.^ri trorn the 
Medical Center Ca:nr-*'Jb aiiiod '"eaith pr.^gra-ns'^ 

The average rnathematic^ grade earned in high bchcci differed a^.onp^ the four 
program graduates were as follows: Dental Hygiene, 2.^3; \^edical Lahoratory 
Techr.ology, 2. 60; Medicai Reccrdb, 2.25 and Radiologic Technolo^v, 2.2^. 
However, the re^ultb of thii> study concluded tl^ai high school grade in niathematicb 
wa.s not bignificant at the .05 probability . level in predicting the three dependent 
variableb. The ^e^u! t^> 5iho\ved no evidence cf validity in 'j*>ing Ihi^ variable ab an 
indicator of buccesbfui completion of any ci the four allied health programs. 

y uest ion 6: ^X'!iat the relationbiiip'i bet'->.-een the graduating pr-rcentile 
r^ni' in hiigh bc!iGo! and gra;"!e point average, v, ithdr a-j^'al and grac/uaiion from 
.edicdl Center Can-ipub aliied health pro;;ra:no'.' 

Ailhough Ballinger in IS'76 conduced thai hib most significant predictor wab the 
high school p^rceiitile rank in predicting success? Ihi^ recent project showed no 
evidence of significance :n i^.e u.se of high school percentile rank as a predictor 
variable. The results of th;:: s jdy showed the Dental Hvgiene graduates to be in 
the 72.6 percentile, the MLT students in the 66.3, the MRT studentr. in the 61.8 and 
the Radiologic group in the 62.9. 

■ ■ ■ tih ■ 
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percentile (a^LT\ 1-*-^ 5^.^ :^or':ori: li-? ^'.'"'^^ i'^- u'-.y- 



one !^en:.i: 



evio^-nce el po^oi::ic pr--':^;':iabi.' , d-j: pren:^' )r . ^i:; j-^ . not prove 



pro^^ra'r^b? 

Th.e Miarni-Dade Con^.:r.uni^.y Ctisi-i-i^? grade poi.^i av^ra/^* al li'ne of ^election 
proved bignificeint a: ire .C,^) level for predicting ? iial >-;ieri'-? stud^'nis' final 
college grade poir,t avera;^;^, T'^e ^un^mary tab! ? of i: project f Appenc'ix shows 
the Dental Hygiene group l> have- the hig!^eb\ 'iafra-Dade Cornmuniiy College 
grade point average at tirne of belection, 3.1^. The Cental Hygiene group also 
graduated v/^th the highcit tmal college grade point average, 3, '^5. 



The babic assurription cf re^earc^^ studv j.s that ihe veve:^. ir.Jeoencent 

v.:iriableb currently being utilized ab :idnnibbio:i!> seleciicn cr::er:a at ;hp Miami- 
Dade CorniTiuPiiy College A*: :.cai Cer.tcr C^mpu^ were va::d ^''ecictcr^ of grade 
point average, withcra-^al anJ ^radi.at '^cn fc::r ,:i'::ec: h-aif: pro^ran^s. Tr-- 
resuitii of th:^> project pro\ed that three v iriablob wre ^. ,::r-^r^i three 
inbtances. ir, all the other bituationb ;ested, tiie r ^v:it> pr.v,-ed to bo^ :;;bignificant* 
The caseb wi^ich proved to nave positive cor^'elationb ^vere: 

The Mia:ni-Dade Community College Grade Po:nt avera,;<e .at tirne of 
belect;on for predicting Dental '-fyf^ienc students' final college grade point 
average. 

High School Grades earn.eJ :n th.^^ Natural Sciences were significant in 
predicting gra«:iuatioii from the Medical Labcatcry Technology nrov^ram. 

Hi^n School Enjiibh grade.^ earr-c:! in high school proved to be significa: in 
predicting graduation from the Medical Laboratory Technology program. 

It is important to note tnat the small "N'* tested in each of the four allied health 
prograins might have distorted tfie findings. However, the findings do support the 
need to revievv additional variables such as age and sex, as predictors of grade point 
average, graduation and withdrawal. An interesting finding which denotes future 
investigations is that .the nc -graduates of the-Medica] Records program [;arf earned 
a higher ^-jade in most instances than the graduates of the program. This raises 
questions m the arec of student personal reasons loc ' drawing. 

i 




The fin 'i 'igij of ihi^ re^ej-rch proicri vere ;::'ebe '.t-^c to the Ca:^:p Vict^ Prebideni 
and the DeanS inb:ruci:onai Council for di^cusbicn pr^.d reccn-rn-.^ndaiions. The 
Medical Center Carn.D > ac'^^.inlbiration agreed tru-vt iho fir. :in>:t buppori L^le 
recc*n:^:enda: ion lha* ihe : r^*e pob'tivf- variahie cor^'e: :^L.on:i ho ab valid 

predictcrb f:Dr ^eleTtin': fi-^o! rQlIe^^e ^rad-: Dcin'. a^er:..•^ a:vj .5;radija:ion as \va5> 
:r :- The :hree bi ;''::;cant vi^nablcb -zr ilr;, he nsed to bapp'omf^-ni thr^ current 
bolecticn filtering by'jtem of perjcnal intervicvb and le^t scores res^jlis* The high 
ichool gradeb in natural science and the hig^^i bC^.ool grades ear'v^d m Enj^li^h proved 
to be vaiid indicators of graduation of applicants for vh.?c.. al Lahoratory 
Technciogy and the \Uanni-Dade Community College grade point avera.^;e at lime of 
selection proved significance in predicting Dental H>g:en!3ts^ final college grade 
point average. These results are valuable for assisting' Cannpus admissions 
committees in the selection of allied health students tronr. Lhe over supply of 
applicants. 

Additional recommendations from the results of this project support the need for 
additional research studies because in the majority of ti'ie cases lestec the results 
were insignificant, 

1. Additional research be conducted to determine the validity of 
personal interviews as they are incorporated into admissions proc- 
esses, 

2. Additional studies be accompiisfied to study comparisions of groups of 
campus transfer students selected and high school gradur.tes selected 
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''new colle^-; freshmen) for enrollment into an allied health prov^ram. 

3. Add'tional rebearch be undertaken to review other mdep^^nder.t 
vai ! ^' les for predi-^ting final grade point average, i^r iduaiion or 
w» :Jid:"a^val from the Medical Centt^r Camf ijv. l:.;^i:^d acrp^.-. allied 
health programb. 

» 

U, Additional btudieb be accomplished to r^^view bpecifi': rt jns for 
individ ' .tucents withdrciwmg from tr ^ -llied healt'-^ or^^rci-n-,. 

5. Addi;. projects should be unJertakL^n to reviev the sa no seven 
independent variables for the four allied health programs for the 
freshmen class of Fall, 1975 and Fall, 1976. 

The perbonnei of the Miami-Dade Community College Medical Center Campus are 
quite conscious of the importance f valid decision making processes in the 
admissions of tudents to allied health professions. Growing members of applicants 
with heightened awareness of their legal rights are forcing a greater precis, on in 
defining criterion measures for selection admissions systems (Chaisson, 1976). The 
review of predictors of successful completion of allied health programs was an 
■important project for the future of v : allied health students. Faced each year 
with /a deluge of applicants, the ^earc'i for equitable and feasible admissions 
processes continues. In final analysis, th'^re may be no fail-safe plan for selecting, 
the most worthy candidate, but knowledge can be derived from this kind of 
research and others that are conductr.d. 
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Giiiiiiiiciry Varidbic: holilC'. Tiihlo 



VdiisbleG • Grouu Grailiuitea i'lithdrawalii Group Gr-iiuatec Withdrawals 



lliijh Sc!iool Ciack; Point . ■ \ , 

Avdraqi; .. 3. 02 3Jl2 2.55 , \m ' 2.35 



NuiriboT of lli'lli School \ 

tlatuial Science ■■ \ ■ 

■ Courses 2.22 2.22 2.50 2.4^1 2.43 

Hiqli Sch(y)l Hivjlish. 

Gracio 3.14 3.14 . 2.B2 2.71 2.75 

High Scluxil Grade in 

0. 'Hatiii-al Scieace 2ifl5 2 .85 . -- 2.77 2.99 2.79 

, High School Grade in 

Hathewtics 2.73 ' 2.73 ,. ' --- 2.]6 2.60- " 2.15 

Percentile Rank in High „ . ■ 

Scho>:)l 72.60 , ' 72..60, ^ ..... 6fi.24 , 66.33 -63.33 

MDCC GPA at time of " - ' ' • 

Selection -l.U ..3.-ia- 3.00 2.G2 i-^G— f 2.99 

HDCC CPA at Graduation 

or ..Withdrawal 3.44 .2.93- " ' 3.a0 2.36 



hi'imr.i A ((X;!)T.) 



T/iBbF 19 



Su;iiiiiiiry Variable PrcLib: t^bie 



HediCdl Records Technoloijy 



Rotlioiogic Technolocjy 



Vaiiable,') 



Grciit) 



Giaduatiop, Withdrawal 



Group 



Graduation / Withe 



High b'chcxjl Grade Point 
Average 



2,51 « 2,5C 



4^ I J / 



2.40 



2.53 



1.99 



Huifiber of High Sr.lml 
Natural Science 
Coiirsea 1.53 



1.50 



2.67 



1.92 



2.00 



1.50 



High Schciol English 

"Grade . 2J5 



2. '17 



2.59 



2.61 



2.67 
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■High'Scho)! Oracle in 

Natural Science 2.53 



2.51 



2.65 



2,37 



2.4'! 



1.96 



High School Grade in - 

.HathfiMtics ' • 2.28 



2.26 



1,40 



2.:21 



2.26 



1.89 



PeXcantile Rank in • 



61.47 



il,81 



59.67 



60.53 



62.90 



45.00 



WDCC Q^h at time qE 
S«."l"5utibn' 



2.85 



.86' 



2.88 



2.60 



2.44 



3.34 



MTXIC GPA at Gracluatiou 

or Withdrawal- 



2.97 



2.89 



3.U 
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